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The Photograph on the Application Blank 


By RicHarp WELLINGTON HusBanp, University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Husband, author of the recently published book on ‘‘Applied 
Psychology,’’ demonstrates that a man’s photograph reveals nothing 
about his aggressiveness, self-assurance, social adaptability, initia- 
tive, or other personality traits of interest to prospective employers. 


Some employers study the photographs of applicants in order to 
ascertain (1) intelligence, (2) specific vocational suitability, (3) person- 
ality traits, or (4) physical characteristics. Previous investigators 
have shown that photographs give no indication of intelligence or 
vocational aptitude. The present investigation shows that people’s 
personality traits cannot be ascertained from study of their photo- 


graphs. 


The use of photographs, therefore, should be confined to such 


physical characteristics as may influence a man’s success on a job. 


MPLOYMENT procedures uti- 
lize information from a number 
of sources. The more impor- 

tant ones, stated largely in chronologi- 
cal order, are: (1) Formal application; 
(2) Photograph; (3) Recommending 
letters; (4) Interview; (5) Tests; and 
(6) Physical examination. 

Unless the applicant is on the prem- 
ises, it is impossible to obtain all this 
information. In corresponding from 
a distance, only the first three steps 
are possible; and of these it is the photo- 
graph which particularly concerns us in 
this study. Very frequently a person 
is requested to include his picture with 
the formal application or other corre- 
spondence. As such, it must be pre- 
sumed to have some value; that is, it 
must provide information which will 
assist in predicting success. 

There are at least four possibilities 
in interpreting a photograph: (1) in- 
telligence, (2) specific vocational suita- 
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bility, which assumes that characteris- 
tic facial appearances go with a doctor, 
a teacher, a salesman, or a machine 
operator; (3) personality traits; (4) 
physical or structural characteristics. 

The first two possibilities may be 
ruled out immediately by the findings 
of previous experiments. Pintner (3) 
and others have found that estimates 
of intelligence from photographs have 
no better than chance accuracy. We 
might point out in passing that Pint- 
ner’s pictures were of individuals rang- 
ing in intelligence from feeble-minded 
to very bright, which is a much wider 
range than would be found among 
applicants for any particular position. 

Landis and Phelps (1) found that 
vocational choice and vocational suc- 
cess cannot be predicted from photo- 
graphs. Pictures were used of persons 
at time of college graduation and 
twenty-five years later. There was no 
accuracy in predicting what occupa- 
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tion a person might choose, what he had 
entered, what success he might have, 
or what he may have had. Paterson 
and Ludgate (2) have likewise shown 
that blond and brunette complexions 
do not necessarily indicate character- 
istic personality traits, as has often 
been supposed. Sheldon (4) has dem- 
onstrated that shape of face, measured 
in a large number of ways, does not 
correlate with any personality measure. 

Weare, therefore, limited to the last 
two possibilities. It is the purpose of 
this study to attack the third. We 
desire to see if personality traits often 
considered necessary for vocational 
success can be predicted from photo- 
graphs. 


PROCEDURE 


Photographs were made of 20 col- 
lege men, 20 college women, and 12 
men ranging from 30 to 60 years, in 
various occupations. These pictures 
were standardized as far as possible, 
in respect to an average serious ex- 
pression; business suits worn; no hats; 
neutral background; uniform distance; 
etc. 

The individuals were rated from A 
(highest) to E on 18 personality 
traits: stubbornness, aggressiveness, 
thoroughness, self-assurance, trust- 
worthiness, emotional control, sus- 
tained energy, executive ability, in- 
dependence, initiative, introversion, 
persistence, refinement, reliability, 
social adaptibility, tact, vivacity, and 
codperation. All subjects were known 
intimately by the writer or by one of 
the other collaborators,! and all had 


1Miss Virginia Weidemuller and Mr. 
Frank Currier obtained many of the sub- 
jects and assisted in tabulating the ratings. 
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been known by one of us for a period 
of at least two years, so our ratings 
should be valid. Certainly behavior 
over a long period of time should show 
the ‘‘characteristic modes of behavior” 
of which personality ismade. Insome 
cases of doubt we consulted with other 
intimate friends. 

The personalities of the subjects were 
rated after study of their photographs 
by about fifty advanced students 
in psychology on the same basis as the 
criterion—from A to E, on each of the 
18 traits listed above. Raters were 
instructed to make their median rating 
about C, and to be rather sparing of A 
and E grades. Of course they were 
told not to score any individual whom 
they happened to know personally. 


RESULTS 


In treating results we have limited 
calculations to ratings made by indi- 
viduals whose experience and advanced 
study of personnel and personality 
should produce fairly reliable data. 

(1) Means. When we averaged the 
ratings given by a large number of 
individuals on the traits of each sub- 
ject, there appeared a general tendency 
toward a median, with a grouping 
between a B and C level. This shows 
a slight tendency toward generosity. 
In fact, very few ratings below C were 
given. 

(2) Standard Deviations may be 
taken as showing evidence of the halo 
tendency. Low variability suggests 
that an individual has been rated in 
terms of a single impression, while a 
high amount of variation would mean 
that good and poor points are recog- 
nized as such and are not smoothed 
over by a general composite opinion. 














The standard deviations of the ratings 
are from photographs just about one 
letter grade, while those of the criterion 


scores are somewhat greater. This, 
then, if our previous reasoning may 
be assumed to be correct, gives a 
statistical demonstration of the pres- 
ence of a halo tendency. 


TABLE 1 


Correlations between ratings of personality 
by study of photographs and by 












































acquaintance 
FIVE COLLEGE MEN 
RATER 
A B Cc D E 
1 +.37 | +.06 | —.28 | —.18}) +.14 
2 | +.03 | —.01 | +.02 | +.12) .00 
3 | +.41 | +.09 | +.07 | —.07) —.15 
4 | —.43 | +.49 | +.24] +.32) .00 
FIVE COLLEGE WOMEN 
M N oO P Q 
5 | +.56 | +.29 | +.12 | —.11) +.24 
6 | +.45 | +.38 | —.24 | +.51]) —.09 
7 | —.03 | +.22 | +.30 | +.34) —.06 
8 | +.49 | +.31 | +.33 | +.32) +.56 
9 | +.31 | +.25 | +.20 | +.63 
FIVE BUSINESS MEN 
V Ww x 7 Z 
10 —.45 | —.05 | —.53 | —.57) —.05 
11 .00 | —.07 |} —.11.| +.40) —.15 
12 —.08 | —.02 | +.02 | —.03) —.02 
13 | +.42 | —.23 | —.34 | —.43) —.02 




















(3) Correlations were computed be- 
tween the criterion scores (ratings on 
the basis of acquaintance) and the 
ratings made by a few of the best 
trained students. The average of 64 
correlations was only slightly above 
zero. Individual coefficients ranged 
from —.57 to +.63. No one rater 
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was consistently accurate in his judg- 
ments, nor was any subject validly 
rated by a number of judges. The 
only evidence of consistency was on 
the part of an unmarried psychology 
instructor in rating college girls! But 
when he marked college men and bus- 
iness men, his correlations dropped to 
zero. Two graduate students, whose 
major interests were along personnel 
and vocational guidance lines, had more 
negative than positive coefficients. 


COMMENTS 


Analysis of some of the individual 
ratings disclosed two major sources of 
fallacy which undoubtedly figure to a 
great extent in practical personnel 
work. Two men who were rather 
handsome but not especially bright or 
colorful in a personal way, were uni- 
formly given very high ratings. On 
the other hand, one of the older business 
men, who was not very prepossessing 
in appearance and who happened to 
have a grimaced smile when the camera 
was snapped, was given about the 
lowest ratings of all the subjects. 
Yet he was the owner of the largest 
store in a city of several thousand, and 
was highly admired and respected in 
his community. 

What might be termed the “‘photo- 
graphic illusion” is well known to all 
of us. Many snapshots turn out 
rather badly because one’s face is 
caught while shifting expressions, with 
a self-conscious or embarrassed smile, 
while squinting into the sun, ete. A 
motion picture strip would overcome 
these difficulties, but would not be 
very practical. Movies would also 
show behavior, rather than a static pose. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since the correlations, in the main, 
are inconclusive, and since there seems 
to be very little differentiation among 
estimates of merit, the use of a picture 
for judging personality is practically, 
if not entirely, valueless. 

This eliminates our third suggested 
use for the photograph with the appli- 
cation blank, that of estimating sepa- 
rate personality traits. It leaves only 
the fourth, that of discovering certain 
physical characteristics. Some of these 
may be very important, especially for 
positions entailing social responsibili- 
ties. A man may have certain ob- 
jectionable features, such as facial dis- 
figuration, belonging to an undesired 
race, bad skin, premature baldness, 
etc. These factors have nothing to do 
directly with personality or ability, 
but may influence success on the job, 
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inasmuch as such traits may affect the 
attitudes of persons with whom one 


deals. Certain states used to demand 
that public school teachers not have 
bobbed hair. These instances are all 
negative, but a photograph may have 
positive value also. The writer en- 
countered a humorous example where 
a man obtained a position as superin- 
tendent of schools in spite of being 
only 21, because his picture disclosed 
his premature baldness, which made 
him appear around 35. 

We urge, therefore, that interpreta- 
tion of the photograph accompanying 
the application blank be confined to 
physical traits which may affect social 
success in the work, since it has been 
demonstrated that intelligence, voca- 
tional suitability, and personality 
traits cannot be estimated with better 
than chance accuracy from a photo- 
graph. 
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The Practical Use of Tests 


In Appraising Occupational Fitness 


By Garret L. Bercen, The Adjustment Service, New York! 


Mr. Bergen judiciously appraises the use of tests in supplementing 
work history records, measuring the effective results of education, 
and predicting success in specific occupations. 


SHOULD like to see some compe- 

tent Committee on Terminology 

unearth a term which we might 
substitute for the words,“‘psychological 
tests.” The experiences which the 
present term has gone through during 
the last fifteen years have created a 
number of implications which often 
cloud our thinking on the subject. It is 
a rare conference of personnel workers, 
guidance counselors, educators, soci- 
ologists, and the like, which has not 
included on its program at least one 
session devoted to a discussion of the 
latest developments in psychological 
testing. Moreover, few test sessions 
have escaped becoming pitched battles. 
There are definite schools of thought 
whose members welcome such oppor- 
tunities to air their views. To many 
guidance and employment practitioners 
the term ‘“‘psychological test” is like a 
red flag to a bull, and they attack with 
the zeal of partisans. Those who call 
themselves ‘‘psychometricians,” on the 
other hand, rise with equal zeal to the 


1This paper was presented on March 23, 
1934 before the Metropolitan Conference 
on Employment and Guidance Procedure, 
arranged by the Welfare Council of New 
York City. 


defense. Too often the resultant dis- 
cussion is more emotional than rational. 
Perhaps a new term might eliminate 
the “stereotypes” which, in my opin- 
ion, block the way to clearer considera- 
tion of individual differences. 

I have no substitute term to offer. 
I wish I had. It may clear the air 
somewhat if we recognize that tests 
are not cabalistic divining rods. They 
are merely objective applications of our 
everyday common-sense approach, in 
which we use a sample of an individ- 
ual’s behavior as an illustration of 
what his later behavior is likely: to be 
in the job situation. Every employ- 
ment interviewer observes an appli- 
cant’s behavior with this end in view. 
The foreman ordinarily starts appren- 
tices on selected tasks which may be 
be used to gauge their potentialities 
for other work in the department. 
Any such representative task or situa- 
tion, which may be used to predict, 
roughly or accurately, the way in which 
the individual will do the work repre- 
sented, is a “psychological test.” 

Tests differ from traditional methods 
not so much in form or content as in 
the process of objectification to which 
they have been exposed. This ob- 
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jectivity provides the major justifica- 
tion for their use. Tests, whatever 
their faults (and there are many), are 
not subject to some of the errors which 
creep into interview judgment. Tests 
do not develop aversions to green ties 
or preferences for blonds. Tests do 
not accept personal habits as indices of 
work habits. Viteles has pointed out 
that many an applicant for a steno- 
graphic position has been refused em- 
ployment because speech and move- 
ment are slow, on the assumption that 
she will likewise show an absence of 
speed in taking and transcribing dicta- 
tion. The phrasing of test questions 
is standardized and not subject to the 
bias, unintentional or otherwise, of the 
interviewer. Tests do not interpret 
an applicant’s alert look and sparkling 
eye as signs of mental alertness. 
Moreover, in standardized tests, 
results are expressed numerically and 
their actual value can be checked sta- 
tistically. We can try out, revise, and 
improve our tests. We need not ac- 
cept them on faith. I am convinced 
that one reason for much of the fire 
which has been directed against tests 
is the very fact that they lend them- 
selves to critical, statistical studies 
whereas other methods of determining 
occupational fitness are less readily 
appraised. A correlation of 0.50 be- 
tween test scores and job success indi- 
cates that the test is only 13 per cent 
more efficient than sheer chance in 
distinguishing successful and unsuc- 
cessful workers. However, many of 
our traditional methods of selection 
(rating of photographs, hand-writing, 
etc.) have been shown by investigators 
in the field to provide no better than 
chance relationship. A tool which is 
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13 per cent better than Lady Luck may 
thus become a powerful contributor to 
selection and guidance techniques. 
I should welcome with open arms a 
measure which was one-half of one 
per cent more efficient than chance in 
appraising such characteristics as sense 
of humor and patience—characteristics 
of undoubted vocational significance, 
but characteristics which we do not 
yet know how to define, much less 
isolate and measure. We must recog- 
nize the need for further research both 
in perfecting our present measuring 
sticks and in developing others. Let 
us also recognize that this approach to 
perfection is a painfully slow process, 
and that we are little likely to witness 
sensational advances in this generation. 
For this reason, let us use the mite 
which tests can offer at the present 
time. 

I should like to mention a few illus- 
trations of the use which we may make 
of tests today in practical employment 
and counseling situations. 

Tests group themselves into two 
general classes. First, there are meas- 
ures of inherent aptitude or capacity, 
measures of an individual’s potentiali- 
ties; and, secondly, there are tests of 
acquired proficiency including skill and 
knowledge. Of course, aptitude and 
proficiency overlap. Any given test 
probably measures a combination of 
innate and acquired qualities. When 
we use the term “‘proficiency tests,’”’ we 
refer to devices which appear to measure 
acquired skill and knowledge to a 
greater degree than native capacity. 

The use of a proficiency test as a 
check against an individual’s occupa- 
tional experience provides our first 
illustration. Most job orders specify 




















definite limits of occupational experi- 
ence. Most employers think in terms 
of an individual’s work history rather 
than of his potential capacity. Never- 
theless, the results of research already 
conducted have indicated that previous 
employment experience alone cannot 
be relied upon to provide an adequate 
measure of individual differences. 

Consider such a tangible quality 
as typing ability. We are inclined to 
consider the girl with the most im- 
pressive experience to be the best 
qualified for a given opening. Little 
justification has been found, however, 
for believing that increase in experi- 
ence is accompanied by increased typ- 
ing skill. One investigation reports 
that applicants with less than a year 
of experience do almost as well as 
those who claim five years or more. 
Moreover, the Rochester Demonstra- 
tion Office has found that the wane 
of typing skill through disuse during 
unemployment renders it dangerous 
for us to use experience as a criterion. 
What a person has done or says she has 
done tells us little of what she is able to 
do at the moment. The Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, as a result of intensive 
studies in the public employment 
office, found that a large number of 
experienced applicants fell below rea- 
sonable commercial standards, as meas- 
ured by tests of typing skill. At the 
Adjustment Service we are constantly 
encountering clients with impressive 
typing experience whose actual ability 
tests below the marketable level. 

The same findings obtain with re- 
spect to otherskills and bodies of knowl- 
edge which we have learned how to 
measure objectively. The Minnesota 
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Institute administered a number of 
tests of trade knowledge to applicants 
for such jobs as welder, interior wire- 
man, sheet-metal worker, etc., in the 
skilled trades division of the employ- 
ment office. These tests are modifi- 
cations of the Army Trade Tests. 
They reveal scores which classify an 
individual as novice, apprentice, jour- 
neyman, or expert with respect to the 
trade in question. One hundred and 
twenty-six applicants for nine of these 
trades who, from all other available 
information, were considered to be 
qualified, were given the tests. Of 
these, 26 were reclassified by the tests 
as novices or apprentices. Although 
the tests are not so accurate that these 
individuals could arbitrarily be con- 
sidered unqualified, they do show that 
past experience is by no means a sure 
indicator of present ability. 

We need many more proficiency 
examinations, but while these are being 
developed, we should make full use 
of the measures now available. We 
need sounder reasons for considering 
that an individual is equipped to do 
a given job than the mere fact that he 
has had three years of experience in 
comparable work. 

In the second place, tests may be 
used to verify an individual’s true edu- 
cational background. There is an ap- 
parent tendency on the part of em- 
ployers to demand more and more 
academic schooling as a prerequisite 
to most jobs, particularly those in 
white-collar fields. The reason for 
this is obvious. The employer believes 
that he is more likely to find mentally 
alert individuals in a group of high 
school graduates than among those 
with no more than elementary school- 
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ing. This is a rational expectation, 
but the facts indicate that these stand- 
ards still leave the employer groping 
in the dark. 

Several reliable measures of educa- 
tional achievement are available. Us- 
ing such tests, the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Office found that 43 per cent of 
men and 55 per cent of women who 
were listed as high school graduates 
were below the educational achieve- 
ment levelforthatgroup. Ontheother 
hand, many individuals who completed 
no more than seventh grade were found 
to have the academic background char- 
acteristic of high school graduates. 
Highschool diplomas, considered alone, 
constitute questionable data on which 
to predicate placement and guidance. 
We have not yet prepared statistics 
of our Adjustment Service clients, but 
impressions to date lead us to believe 
that comparable figures will be dis- 
closed. Moreover, the same discrep- 
ancy may be observed with respect to 
higher education. One of our coun- 
selors presented in conference the other 
day the case of a young man holding a 
master’s degree from a New York school 
of education, whose _ educational 
achievement and English vocabulary, 
as measured by tests, were no higher 
than thoseofatenthgradestudent. As 
many in placement and guidance work 
have pointed out, we are interested not 
in the number of years of schooling 
an applicant has suffered, but rather in 
what profit he derived from them. 
Tests, in their present stage of develop- 
ment, are of concrete value in verifying 
an applicant’s educational status. 

Third, tests may be cautiously used, 
to inquire into an individual’s natural 
capacity for work of a given nature. 
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Aptitudes are much more difficult than 
acquired abilities and skills to isolate 
and measure. But our feeling at the 
present time is that we must focus more 
attention than in the past on capacity. 
Many people have acquired experience 
in various occupations which are out 
of line with their true capacities, as 
nearly as we can tell from the measur- 
ing sticks which we use today. These 
individuals are likely to become mar- 
ginal and unstable workers. Our 
aptitude tests are not accurate enough 
to say that a person 7s or zs not capable 
of doing such and such work. Apti- 
tude tests do spot paths for further ex- 
ploration, however. For example, at 
the Adjustment Service, we occasion- 
ally find an individual who, despite six 
or seven years’ experience in strictly 
clerical work, actually has held very 
few of his jobs for any length of time. 
In such instances we are likely to 
examine closely his aptitude tests 
scores. Let us suppose that such an 
individual is not merely below the 
median score for successful clerical 
workers, but below the average of 
people in general in terms of clerical 
aptitude. Although we do not accept 
this finding as absolute and final, the 
counselor may encourage the client 
to explore the possibility of engaging 
in some phase of office work which does 
not stress clerical sense alone; possibly 
in purchasing work, possibly in new 
business or other group contact activ- 
ities. In some cases, a shift to an in- 
dustrial environment suggests itself. 
On the other hand, let us suppose 
that such an individual scores in the 
top 15 per cent of the adult white 
population with respect to clerical 
sense. Although this finding cannot 
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be accepted arbitrarily, it suggests 
that his lack of success in clerical work 
may be due to other factors. Perhaps 
he possesses personality traits which 
lead to unsatisfactory relationships 
with supervisors. Perhaps his intel- 
lectual capacity is so high as to induce 
restlessness in routine clerical activities. 
Perhaps the companies with which he 
has been connected have demanded 
work under too much pressure for one 
so constituted physically. 

Moreover, clues to the aptitudes of 
individuals become of considerable 
importance when we encounter a 
youngster with little or no work ex- 
perience. Without these clues, our 
guidance of a boy just out of school is 
likely to involve the tossing of a coin 
between mechanical and clerical work, 
let us say. We may uncover some 
pertinent information in his school 
record; for example, a picture of the 
types of courses in which he achieved 
the highest grades. We may obtain 
some help from his family history and 
from the boy’s own expression of his 
interests. However, we need more, 
and our feeling is that our few aptitude 
tests, despite their present lack of 
perfection, do provide useful tools in 
counseling, selecting, and _ placing 
youth. ‘What can this client do?” is 
a question which confronts us at every 
step. 

Fourth, aside from consideration of 
high or low test scores, the test records 
themselves are often useful aids to the 
interview, and provide suggestions for 
further investigation. Among the tests 
which may be used in this way are the 
well-known Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, and the Hall Attitude Inven- 
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tory. In addition to raw scores, the 
ways in which an individual responds 
to specific questions leveled at his 
interests, personality traits, and atti- 
tudes may provide provocative leads. 
For example, one section of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank asks an 
individual to check his preferences 
with respect to peculiarities of people: 
how does he feel toward gruff men, 
witty people, teetotalers, men who 
chew tobacco, people who always agree 
with you, etc. Occasionally we find a 
person whose dislikes are much more 
numerous than hislikesin these particu- 
lars. This finding merits further prob- 
ing. The client may be hampered by 
many prejudices, and thus may tend 
to make snap judgments about people 
on the basis of rather superficial first 
impressions. In such a case we should 
be disinclined to encourage work of a 
group contact nature. Counselors may 
unearth many valuable clues of this 
sort in studying their clients’ reactions 
to individual test items. In addition, 
item analysis of test papers is useful 
in other than guidance situations. The 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
the Procter and Gamble Company, to 
cite two examples, use the Strong Blank 
and the Bernreuter Inventory in the 
interview. 

Fifth, we are using tests tostudy how 
closely a client resembles successful 
workers in certain fields in terms of 
his general pattern of abilities and 
aptitudes. A few relatively clear 
pictures have been developed of the 
measurable traits (in terms of tests) 
possessed by well-adjusted successful 
workers in a few occupations, such as 
clerical fields, department store sales, 
life insurance sales, nursing, etc. These 
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“occupational ability patterns’’ can be 
used to study the degree of resemblance 
between a client’s configuration of 
characteristics and those possessed by 
successful individuals in different fields. 
Unfortunately, there are as yet rela- 
tively few of these occupational ability 
patterns available, and these are based 
onalimitednumberofcases. Research 
of national scopeis needed. Dr. M. R. 
Trabue, who is responsible for many 
of the patterns developed to date, says: 
“The ability patterns for some occupa- 
tions are very much alike, while those 
for other occupations are decidedly 
different. It seems probable that 
there are definite families of occupa- 
tions, and that one occupation in the 
family calls for almost exactly the same 
patterns of ability as any other, al- 
though the specific knowledge or skill 
required in the two occupations may 
be quite different. Perhaps a reor- 
ganization of our entire scheme for 
classifying occupations might profit- 
ably be based upon such tested ability, 
personality, and interest patterns.” 
The potentialities for research in 
this field are unlimited. In the mean- 
time, we are using the few patterns 
already developed to help an individual 
select an occupational field in which 
typical, successful workers possess 
characteristics similar to his own. 
Tests do not provide a short-cut. 
There can be no formula in counseling 
and placement work. However, the 
experience of many in this field leads 
us to believe that we should not over- 
look the smallest technical offering in 
our guidance of unemployed and other- 
wise maladjusted persons. We are con- 
stantly encountering cases where the 
use of every facility at our disposal— 
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tests; personal, work, and educational 
histories; physical and psychiatric ex- 
aminations; job analyses; studies of 
employment trends, etc.—leads to 
nothing. The counselor is thrown 
back upon his own resources, and must 
rely upon his own ingenuity and imagi- 
nation in working out a program with 
his client—a program which is often 
no more than a shot in the dark. We 
are convinced that without the few 
diagnostic measures which we use, the 
counselor would be forced to grope, to 
draw upon his own fertility of hunches, 
much more often. 

However, a note of caution, a plea 
for scientific, skeptical, cautious ap- 
proach to the use of tests cannot be too 
strong. Tests are of no value unless 
used under standard conditions. The 
methods employed in the use of tests 
cannot be divorced from the tests 
themselves, and an appreciation of 
testing standards must accompany 
their use. For example, tests should 
be used only under controlled labora- 
tory conditions. This obvious stand- 
ard is the one most frequently vio- 
lated. Tests have been given in a 
poorly lighted corner of the employ- 
ment office in the midst of other activi- 
ties. They have been given in tiny 
offices with glass partitions for walls, 
with the result that every movement 
in adjoining rooms served to distract 
the examinees. Test results are found 
to be reliable only when external con- 
ditions are controlled. I shall not 
forget Paul de Kruif’s gripping account 
of how old Dr. Semmelweis reduced 
the mortality rate in the maternity 
ward of the Vienna General Hospital in 
1846 merely by forcing his assistants 
and students to wash their hands in 




















chlorine water after each examination. 
Advancement in psychological testing 
may depend upon our observation of 
what may seem to be equally inciden- 
tal minutiae. 

Tests must be administered by an 
examiner trained in psychometric 


methods. This does not mean a 
trained psychologist, unless the latter 
has had intensive training in testing 
work. The administrator of tests 
should be a specialist in one field of 
psychology, just asan X-ray technician 
specializes in a single field of medicine. 
Some of the worst as well as some of the 
best testing has been done in the past 
by psychologists. 

Moreover, the test administrator 
should be engaged in full-time testing 
work. Not even an experienced ex- 
aminer can do a finished testing job 
when it is a part-time activity, inci- 
dental to other duties. In clinical 
work a competent psychologist may 
advantageously handle both testing 
and interviewing, but in a practical 
placement situation tests should not 
be administered by the employment 
interviewer. Testing and the personal 
interview provide two distinct classes 
of information concerning an applicant, 
and independent techniques should be 
employed in obtaining each. The in- 
terviewer who has tested an examinee 
cannot be expected to form an impar- 
tial judgment of the information ob- 
tained from personal interview with the 
same individual. 

In a practical test situation consider- 
able stress must be laid on establishing 
rapport with each individual tested. 
It is difficult for one unfamiliar with 
tests to appreciate the importance of 
arousing the examinee’s interest and 
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securing his confidence; and yet it is 
during these introductory moments 
that the examiner ensures or precludes 
reliable results. Data obtained from 
tense, uncooperative, indifferent ex- 
aminees are of no value. The client 
or applicant must be brought to a 
receptive mood, anxious to do his best 
on the tests but without fear of the 
results. This is often no easy task. 
Many men and women stampede men- 
tally at the thought of taking tests and 
resent all attempts to probe their char- 
acteristics. This is true even of those 
who are rational thinkers in other 
respects. In college testing, for ex- 
ample, there are always a few of the 
most brilliant students who have an 
unreasonable dread of tests, although 
their scholastic records should give 
them confidence in their own intellec- 
tual calibre. It is worse than useless to 
test such individuals without, as far as 
possible, removing their mistrust. The 
slightest trepidation, or lack of confi- 
dence invalidates the results. 

In much personnel testing in the 
past, a single test, or at the most two 
or three, have been used for each indi- 
vidual. In measuring aptitudes of 
potential bookkeepers, for example, 
little attempt has been made to test 
for qualities which do not appear to be 
needed in bookkeeping work. Accept- 
ance or rejection has been made in 
terms of specific positions. Aside 
from the fact that an organization may 
in this way overlook valuable timber 
for other positions, there is consider- 
able danger in placing an examinee in 
a job whose standards he does satisfy 
without learning more of his total range 
of capacity. An obvious illustration 
is the experience of many organizations 
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which have found that much of their 
turnover in routine departments has 
been due to placing high-grade men 
in low-grade positions. Each individ- 
ual should be tested in a variety of 
respects, if he is to be tested at all. 
Aside from the standpoint of industry, 
the use of one or two tests alone is 
harmful from the individual’s point of 
view. Assuming an unselected group 
of examinees, only 50 per cent will do 
well; that is, score above average in a 
single test. The other 50 per cent 
will do poorly and become discouraged 
at their lack of success. Clinical test- 
ing experience indicates that most in- 
dividuals have at least one character- 
istic in which they are above average, 
and it should be the responsibility of a 
testing department to administer 
enough tests to uncover at least one 
trait with respect to which the individ- 
ual can be encouraged. Testing must 
be stimulating. 

Another concomitant of good testing 
is constant checking of the reliability 
and validity of the measures used. 
An organization which is doing any- 
thing with tests must critically appraise 
each of them from time totime. Since 
we need not, we should not accept tests 
on faith alone. 

Finally, as I have already intimated, 
the interpretation of test results must 
be tempered and cautious. It has 
been said frequently that neither a test 
nor a test score has any value in itself. 
The test score is merely a fact, the 
valuable features of which lie in the 
interpretation. Most of us in the field 
believe that meticulous control of 
conditions by a trained examiner using 
carefully calibrated tests should result 
in relatively reliable and valid infor- 
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mation about some of an individual’s 
characteristics. Nevertheless, we rec- 
ognize that this information is only 
relatively reliable and relatively valid. 
An ideal battery of tests can provide 
no more than an approximation of the 
extent to which an individual satisfies 
certain job requirements. The data 
so obtained should be used to supple- 
ment rather than to supplant personal 
interviews, application and other rec- 
ord blanks, physical examinations, in- 
vestigations of references, and other 
techniques. 

Test standards or norms have been 
developed from group data. The 
success of groups of individuals, rather 
than the success of individuals, is 
what tests can predict. This is true 
not only of psychology. The biologist 
can predict that if a dominant charac- 
teristic (for example, red flowers) is 
crossed with a recessive characteristic 
(white flowers), all of the first genera- 
tion of hybrids will be red. When 
these hybrids interbreed, one-fourth 
of their children will be truly recessive 
(white-flowered). The biologist has 
no way of predicting whether a given 
grandchild will be white-flowered. 
All that he can say is that twenty-five 
per cent of all the grand children will be 
white-flowered. 

In the same way, the psychometri- 
cian predicts the success of groups. In 
using a certain test of finger dexterity, 
for example, he finds that of every 100 
girls who score “‘A”’ in the test, approxi- 
mately 70 will eventually become suc- 
cessful in clock assembling work; that 
about 30 of every 100 girls who score 
““B” will become successful in the same 
work; that 10 girls of every 100 scoring 
“©” will also earn their living in this 














work ;and that in the lowest group, ““D,” 
2 of every 100 girls will do successful 
work in clock assembling. He cannot 
predict the success or failure of any 


given girl. He cannot state justifiably 
that this girl will be successful in as- 
sembling work or that another will fail 
to qualify during her apprenticeship. 
All that he can do is indicate her rela- 
tive chances of success, and this indica- 
tion must be tempered with judgment. 

Psychological tests are not precision 
instruments. Although the approach 
must be scientific, the interpretation 
of results is still more of an art than a 
technique which may be learned in 
three easy lessons. Test results are 
useful only in the hands of individuals 
trained to use them judiciously. 

An organization which observes 
these conditions will find that testing 
is not an inexpensive indulgence. 
Experience of the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Office shows that the cost of using 
tests for diagnostic purposes under 
actual employment office conditions 
was $2.95 per case. Indications are 
that our own figure at the Adjustment 
Service will be of the same magnitude, 
perhaps approaching $2.50. This cost, 
while not exorbitant when thought of 
as an investment which may have 
some bearing on an individual’s whole 
life, is nevertheless rather large in terms 
of any one organization’s budget. 
Moreover, these figures include merely 
the cost of materials, administration, 
and scoring. It it difficult at the 
moment to estimate the cost of con- 
comitant research and the time of 
psychologists needed to check the in- 
terpretationof results. Forthisreason, 
I believe that there are at the moment 
few organizations ina position to under- 
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take a testing program on a sound, 
thoroughgoing basis. It seems to me 
that practical use of tests in the present- 
day situation demands that there be 
available in each community a sizable 
organization to which various com- 
munity activities—welfare agencies, 
employment centers, educational in- 
stitutions, and the like—may send 
individuals for technical diagnostic 
service. This, of course, is the present 
status of the Adjustment Service in the 
Metropolitan community. Whether 
or not the Adjustment Service in its 
present form should be made a per- 
manent part of the community, we feel 
strongly that some such organization 
should be one of the clinical resources 
of a community set-up. I dare not 
venture to suggest how such an agency 
should be financed and what its formal 
relationships should be to existing 
agencies, including the State Employ- 
ment Service. Perhaps there should 
be five such diagnostic centers, one 
for each borough. 

At any rate, while I believe I recog- 
nize fully the limitations of tests and 
the harm which may result from their 
improper application, I am enthusiastic 
about their aid to employment and 
counseling, meagre as it is. Individ- 
uals do differ and we are forced in a 
practical counseling and placement 
situation to appraise these differences 
insome way. Our traditional methods 
are not so accurate that we can afford 
to ignore the most infinitesimal contri- 
bution in the direction of objectifying 
our appraisals. Tests have progressed 
one step toward the goal of objectifica- 
tion, and we should use the modicum 
of information with which they pro- 
vide us. 








Learning to Spin 


By H. Krrimara, Kurasiki, Japan 


Training of factory operatives during the later stages of learning 
as found by Dr. Kirthara to be quite as important as initial instruc- 
tion in the elementary operation, to which most instruction in fac- 


tories is limited. 


UMEROUS investigations of 
N learning have been made in 
laboratories, but very little 
strict research has been done in actual 
factory work. I therefore made ob- 
servations of individual learning curves 
over a period of about 150 days in a 
Japanese spinning mill. The number 
of workers was about 120, between 
the ages of 14 and 16: the period of 
greatest proficiency for learning spin- 
ning work in the reeling operation. 
I also observed extensively the learning 
curves of about 300 girls who entered 
the works at another season of the year. 

The results were as follows: 

(1) There are four types of learning 
curves, viz: (a) Convex ascending; 
(b) Concave ascending; (c) Straight 
ascending; (d) At first ascending, then 
flat, and again ascending. 

Type (a) is the most frequent, rep- 
resenting about 60 per cent of the 
total, followed by type (b) of which 
there are approximately 20 per cent; 
while the other two types include 
about 10 per cent each. These aver- 
ages are common to different groups. 

(2) In the initial stage, all learning 
curves are ascending-convex. Typi- 
cally, the initial daily output was one or 





tworeels. After 30 days there comes a 
plateau at the height of 35 or 45 reels 
daily, on an average. 

(3) For almost half of the operators, 
there comes a sudden increase, about 
80 or 100 days afterwards. These 
operators are generally higher in 
general intelligence by 10 or 15 per 
cent than the others, whose learning 
curves do not show this final upturn. 

(4) Unfavorable external conditions 
have a disturbing influence on the 
learning processes. I found the most 
disturbing influences to be night work 
and unsuitable temperature conditions. 

(5) Time studies on the analyzed 
movements showed that in the begin- 
ning the workers learned the elemen- 
tary operations separately; then the 
systematizing of them. Comparing 
the results, the principal difference 
between the more skillful and less 
skillful operators is, that in the case of 
the former, the time elapsing between 
elementary movements is extremely 
small, the time taken for the elemen- 
tary movements themselves being 
the same for both skillful and less 
skilled workers. 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion 
that in factory work, such as the reel- 
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ing operation in a spinning mill, the 
learning curve generally takes the 
form of an ascending convex curve, 
if the external conditions are satis- 
factory; and also that the learning 
proceeds from elementary operations 
to the synthesis of these operations. 
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It follows that systematic training 
is most important during the period 
of this synthesizing process, although 
most factories, unfortunately, concen- 
trate their training only on the earlier 
stages when the workers are learning 
the elementary operations. 











Personality Analysis and Improvement 


By Harriet Bascock, School of Commerce, New York University 


Newman L. Hoopingarner’s methods of analyzing and building 
personality are here described. His fundamental premise is that 
personality traits result from the interplay of all one’s abilities in 
relation to each other, to the environment, and to the ultimate goal. 


| ee work in personality 


diagnosis and advice has too 

long lacked clear underlying 
principles. It has been at about the 
same stage of development as intelli- 
gence testing before the time of Binet, 
when interest was centered in ab- 
normal conditions, or attempts were 
made to study separately such proc- 
esses as attention and memory, while 
the fact was ignored that these proc- 
esses can occur only in relation to the 
data to be attended to and remem- 
bered, and that these in turn are 
limited by individual differences in 
both sensory functions and level of 
abstract intelligence. And in person- 
ality studies, workers have been con- 
cerned with abnormal traits, or else 
have tried to abstract and measure 
some one phase of the whole person- 
ality, such as introversion or sub- 
mission, as if one phase could exist 
alone. 

One factor which has definitely 
hampered general progress in the 
study of personality has been a tacit 
assumption that the same statistical 
procedure is as sufficient for individual 
work as for group work. The con- 
cept of norms was a step forward in 
our understanding of group and indi- 





vidual differences; but it has become 
increasingly evident that emphasis 
must be put upon trying to under- 
stand the exceptions to the norms. 
Personality differences depend upon 
whether conditions permit traits to 
develop to extreme degrees or tend to 
inhibit them. The same or equivalent 
abilities, for example, may result in 
aggressiveness or meekness, according 
to whether one is superior to his group, 
how he is regarded by his group, and 
whether he can easily and creditably 
do the things his ambition activates. 
It is becoming obvious that it is 
of little practical value to any indi- 
vidual seeking helpful advice, to tell 
him that he does or does not offer a 
striking exception to expectations 
made known by complex statistical 
manipulations. And yet some such 
statement has often been the only 
contribution which a consultant could 
conscientiously offer. 

Another factor which has hampered 
progress is that, while we have devised 
tests to measure various personality 
traits, we have not always considered 
the underlying abilities and character- 
istics without which there is no person- 
ality. We have tended to overlook 
the fact that personality is a result of 


























the relations and interrelations be- 
tween a person’s physical and mental 
abilities, his ambitions, his training 
and experience, as well as his reactions 
to the abilities and personalities of his 
associates. The new science must not 
only study traits, but also the under- 
lying abilities and ambitions whose 
relations help produce the traits. 
It is not enough to know where a 
person stands in the normal distribu- 
tion of traits; we must also know 
whether he has enough or too much of 
a trait for the field in which he wants 
to succeed. Personality advice of 
any value must be related both to a 
person’s ability and to his ultimate 
goal, no matter how hazy and inexact 
that goal may be. 

The practical work here described 
has made strides in overcoming these 
and other handicaps, and has pointed 
the way to a more workable concept 
of personality. 

Mr. Hoopingarner’s belief is that 
the chief justification for personality 
study lies in developing methods by 
which individuals can actually be 
helped to make the most of themselves. 
This is a definite departure from the 
fatalistic assumption that if a person 
has the facts or the technique needed 
in a particular line of work, he will 
make good “‘if it be in him to make 
good.” His method of procedure 
assumes that no personality study can 
be adequate unless it includes data 
about the subject’s capacities and all 
environmental influences, including 
his ultimate goal. 

The general method of analysis used 
in this work was begun about fifteen 
years ago. Studies made under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
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had brought out the fact that even in 
such a technical line as engineering, 
success was due more to personal quali- 
ties of the individual than to his 
technical knowledge and skill. Tak- 
ing this study as a cue, Professor 
Hoopingarner came to the conclusion 
that success in practically every field, 
of business and the professions, is due 
about “15 per cent to technical knowl- 
edge of the particular field and about 
85 per cent to those personal qualities 
which have to do with successful 
dealing with people.” 

Gradually investigation made ap- 
parent a glaring gap between college 
training and successful performance in 
work. Methods for training in this 
85 per cent became an imperative 
need and, as Mr. Hoopingarner saw it, 
the chief problem of practical psy- 
chology. His major efforts were 
turned toward devising means for 
giving individuals a better under- 
standing of how to deal effectively 
with people through studying and 
developing their own personal quali- 
ties. This resulted in the publication 
of his ‘Personality and Business 
Ability Analysis,”! which now forms 
a nucleus for his work with New York 
University students as well as his 
business consulting work. 

This analysis assumes that everyone 
has personality, which can be evalu- 
ated with some degree of accuracy. 
It considers that personality is not a 
final matter, but undergoes continuous 
adjustment and continuous improve- 
ment or deterioration; and that in 
controlling its development, if we 

1 Newman L. Hoopingarner, Personality 


and Business Ability Analysis. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 
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cannot add to one’s innate capacities, 
we can at least change habits of 
response and modify the goal to one 
within possible reach. 

It recognizes that the majority of 
persons seeking advice are neither 
abnormal or pathological. It care- 
fully avoids the suggestion of anything 
pathological. In a physical examina- 
tion such a test as the spinal fluid test 
is not given unless the regular exam- 
ination indicates necessity for it; 
so in a personality inventory the 
necessity for supplementary tests to 
show possible abnormal traits readily 
becomes apparent from responses to 
the usual questions. 

The approach recognizes that ad- 
visory methods based on tests given 
by a third person fail to stimulate 
subjects so as to make them mentally 
receptive to advice. For this reason 
the examination is self-rating and 
requires much thought on the part of 
the subjects. At the same time it gives 
them an idea of their weaker traits. 

The method definitely differentiates 
between personality improvement and 
vocational fitness, the emphasis being 
put on finding out how personal quali- 
ties can be improved so the individual 
can make effective use of what he has. 
He is not merely analyzed as to the 
present status of his personality, but is 
advised about how to strengthen his 
weak points and capitalize his strong 
points. At the same time an attempt 
is made to aid him to decide in what 
general type of work he will probably 
find his greatest success and satis- 
faction. 

Probably one of Professor Hoopin- 
garner’s chief contributions to the 
study of personality is his recognition 
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that analysis must always be made in 
the light of the underlying abilities 
whose relations with each other and 
with the environment, help produce 
the personality traits which are being 
studied. He recognizes that a sound 
working basis “must take into con- 
sideration all of the major factors in 
human ability, that is, one’s physique, 
his mental alertness, his aptitudes, 
skills and  temperament,—factors 
which are present in everybody, which 
vary with each individual, which are 
necessary in varying degrees to the 
performance of every type of work 
and which can be improved; and that 
unless all these factors are taken into 
consideration at any one time the pic- 
ture of the individual’s ability is in- 
complete and the basis for improvement 
is inadequate.”’ 

Not only tests of mental ability, 
but also surveys of experience and 
skills are incorporated in his analysis 
and diagnosis procedure. 

The underlying basis for ‘‘Person- 
ality and Business Ability Analysis,” 
is an evaluation of each of these fac- 
tors: physique, mental alertness, skill, 
aptitudes, temperament. 

Twelve personality traits are studied, 
as follows: 

(1) Impressiveness—“the combina- 
tion of personal and physical qualities 
which influence favorably those with 
whom one comes into contact. This 
includes physique, energy, personal 
appearance, manner and presence.” 
Thirty questions, most of them indi- 
cating behavior patterns, constitute 
the test for this trait. 

(2) Initiative—“a combination of 
originality, determination, persever- 
ance, and enthusiasm. It means hav- 























ing ideas and getting things done.” 
Twenty-four questions are used in this 
test. 

(3) Thoroughness—“involving  ac- 
curacy and dependability in perform- 
ing any task; not taking things for 
granted; and reliability in the assump- 
tion of any duty.” This is judged by 
two timed tests which require thor- 
oughness, and a question test about 
habits of thoroughness. 

(4) Observation—“‘involving both 
memory and perception. It is the 
ability to see and to remember details 
of a picture which is observed for a 
definite length of time.” 

(5) Concentration—“the ability to 
disregard other problems and to focus 
attention on the particular task at 
hand.” This is tested by two timed 
tests which are easy to understand, 
but require close attention. 

(6) Constructive Imagination—‘‘the 
ability to apply present knowledge 
and experience toward the solution 
of new problems. It is the ability to 
see the relationship of what you 
already know to new situations and 
is the basis of originality.”” This test 
demands recall and use of data al- 
ready known, beside definite state- 
ment of the subject’s goal and his 
plans to reach it. 

(7) Decision—“involving quickness 
of comprehension, the ability to think 
through a situation and to arrive at a 
conclusion, and the ability to put a 
problem aside and to go on to the next, 
once a line of action has been decided 
upon.” In this test there are ques- 
tions about habits of decision; a time 
limit is set on matching proverbs 
which have similar meanings. While 
such underlying meaning can be 
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grasped before college age, the ability 
to grasp it promptly is indicative 
of ability to use one’s ideas promptly 
and efficiently in coming to a decision. 

(8) Adaptability—“the inherent 
ability to adapt oneself to new prob- 
lems easily and quickly, which in- 
volves mental alertness, speed of 
thinking, and facility in changing 
mental set.’””’ This is measured by 
short timed tests which require ab- 
stract intelligence and questions about 
habits which are associated with 
ability to adapt well. Both social 
and mental adaptability are given 
consideration. 

(9) Leadership—the ability to get 
others to do willingly what you want 
them to do, to get results from men 
rather than from tools and machin- 
ery” is measured by questions which 
furnish indications of mastery, control, 
fairness, and tact. 

(10) Organizing Ability—‘‘the abil- 
ity to see the elements of a problem 
and to keep them in their proper rela- 
tionship; and to be resourceful in 
planning methods for their solution.” 
This is measured by timed tests which 
require ability to analyze and syn- 
thesize data. 

(11) Expression—“the ability to 
think clearly and to convey one’s 
ideas to others—to know and let 
others know you know’’—is measured 
by an antonym-synonym test and by 
questions about ease of expression, 
tact in arguments, etc. 

(12) Knowledge—“knowing facts 
and having ability to use them, that 
is, to recall them when wanted”’— 
is measured by two tests; one on 
general knowledge and the other 
requiring knowledge of business. 
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Following the survey of abilities 
and personality traits, there is a sec- 
tion dealing with the subject’s life- 
history, training, experience, voca- 
tional tendencies and ultimate goal. 

The general procedure being fol- 
lowed in Mr. Hoopingarner’s course 
at New York University is as follows: 

The individual who is to receive 
advice takes about two hours to 
complete the Personality Analysis, 
scoring the various tests himself, and 
from the results making a profile 
which gives him an indication of his 
own best and weakest traits. 

After this the analysis book goes 
to an assisting psychologist, who after 
interpreting and summarizing the re- 
sults in the light of the individual’s 
potential and actual goal, prepares 
constructive suggestions showing how 
the student can capitalize abilities by 
strengthening weak points and im- 
proving poor habits which have been 
brought to light. The summary also 
attempts to point out in which of four 
general types of personality the 
student belongs. 

This report goes to an interviewer, 
who is also psychologically trained 
and who is familiar with business and 
professional demands and opportuni- 
ties. He is thus competent to inter- 
pret and supplement, in a private 
interview with the student, the 
analyst’s advice. 

Regular class lectures furnish a 
psychological background enabling the 
student to understand how to effect 
recommended changes. 

Class papers, especially planned to 
make the students think through 
their particular problems, are also 
requirements of the course. 
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Supplementary to all this is a 
psychological laboratory in which 
other special tests are given as needed, 
and where individual voice records 
and moving pictures are made so that 
the student may see for himself any 
peculiarities or mannerisms which 
unfavorably affect his dealings with 
other persons. 

No part of the procedure is allowed 
to become mechanical. Each student 
is considered individually. It is rec- 
ognized that apparently equivalent 
scores are not necessarily equal, and 
that though the examination is self- 
analyzing it cannot be self-interpret- 
ing. The psychologist who summa- 
rizes the student’s analysis has to 
consider what factors contribute to 
making a trait seem high or low— 
whether it is raised or lowered by good 
concentration and relatively poor 
understanding; whether differences in 
age are a factor, since youth with its 
speed and over-confidence tends to 
raise some scores, while age through 
failing confidence and lessening speed 
tends to lower them. Each separate 
answer in the questionnaires must be 
considered on its own merits, for it 
either tells of a good habit which is an 
asset or a poor one which one should 
have help in changing. Weakness in 
mental functioning is detected by 
comparing with the norms the tests 
which particularly depend upon clear 
thinking and ability to concentrate. 
The parts which show abstract intelli- 
gence must also be considered in rela- 
tion to the person’s vocational goal 
and the advice to be given. There are 
many chances for error in judgment 
on the part of the psychologist. Few 
psychologists can overcome wrong 
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impressions due to smutchy work, 
bad grammar, or lack of confidence 
about one’s own ability, although 
these may be due merely to lack of 
early education. On the other hand, 
neatness and speed united with con- 
fidence tend to suggest great native 
ability—an impression which is occa- 
sionally wrong. 

There is a positive correlation of 
+.38 between intelligence and the 
total score on the Hoopingarner per- 
sonality analysis. This is the basis 
for our impression that if the person- 
ality rating is high the ability is also 
high. But the low correlation indi- 
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consistent with different groups, and 
indicates a slight tendency of persons 
of superior intelligence to under-rate 
themselves in personality traits. In 
fact, the average college student tends 
to give himself a higher rating than 
does the superior one. 

When we compare scores of college 
students of lowest, medium, and high- 
est intelligence, as measured by the 
Otis Group Examination, these tend- 
encies show us the differences be- 
tween the average scores of these 
groups. This is shown in table 1. 

The same total personality score 
may mean only fair ability with much 


TABLE 1 
Average test scores of persons on three intelligence levels 





TOTAL 


ALITY 


PERSON- 


ABSTRACT 
INTELLI- 
GENCE 


CONFI- 
DENCE 


INFERIOR- 
ITY 


CONCEN- 


—— TRATION 





85.1 
93.7 
94.5 


Lowest intelligence.................. 
Medium intelligence........ 


Highest intelligence................. 





105 
111 
86 


37 
40 
66 


21 
17 
15 


99 
108 
105 


59.9 
66.0 
80.5 




















“Total” refers to the total score for the twelve traits in the personality analysis: ‘“‘con- 
fidence,’’ ‘‘doubt,’’ and ‘‘inferiority’”’ indicate the student’s certainty as to the possession 
of various traits as shown in the question tests. 


cates also that scores alone are not 
reliable bases for inferenee about 
individuals. 

Further statistical study shows that 
there is practically no relation between 
a person’s intelligence and his con- 
fidence that he possesses desirable 
traits, as shown in the tests consisting 
partly or entirely of questions. This 
correlation coefficient is —.09, indi- 
cating that the answers are probably 
due to experiences which have tended 
to raise or lower confidence. 

The correlation between doubt and 
intelligence (+-.21) ismore nearly sub- 
stantial. Though this is low, it is 


self-confidence, or superior ability 
with a feeling of inferiority due to 
experience and environmental condi- 
tions, or any of numerous combina- 
tions. Exceedingly high or exceed- 
ingly low scores are nearly always 
definite; the one showing a feeling of 
inferiority based on poor ability and 
the other showing a feeling of con- 
fidence based on real ability. 

It is only by knowing all the facts in 
relation to each other that scores can 
be of any practical significance. 

This practical work in personality 
analysis and improvement, while still 
experimental, has taken a vital place 
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in the educational program of normal 
adults, being given to hundreds of 
business and professional men and 
women of from eighteen to sixty 
years of age. 

The method has been tried out over 
a period of years and has proved of 
value in determining whether persons 
can succeed vocationally in different 
kinds of work, and what improvements 
are needed to assure success and 
professional growth for those already 
oriented vocationally. A study was 
made in a sales organization, in which 
the criterion of validity was the actual 
success of the individuals in their work 
when followed up six months after the 
examination. Predictions of sales 
supervisors, with their greater oppor- 
tunity for observation, were found 
to be from 49 to 50 per cent correct— 
not greater than chance; while the 
opinions based on the Hoopingarner 
analysis, which considered past experi- 
ence, personality traits and habits, 
and native ability in relation to the 
work to be done, predicted 75 per cent 
of the successes and 59 per cent of the 
failures. When success was predicted, 
probable weak points were pointed out 
and constructive advice was given 
about how to deal with them. 

In another study, fifteen new sales- 
men were selected in the usual way; 
five of them through advertisements, 
and ten of them because of their own 
selling ability. These were college 
men thirty or more years old who had 
had experience. It was thought by 
the employers that each one had more 
than a chance of making good. Each 
of the fifteen was given the Hoopin- 
garner personality analysis, the results 
of which were reported under five 
headings as follows: 
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1. General aptitude for the par- 
ticular type of salesmanship 
2. Ability to grasp the technical 


features 

3. Probable temperamental reac- 
tions 

4. Receptiveness to leadership and 
supervision 


5. Probable difficulties as shown 

in the five factors of ability 

On the basis of the analysis, it was 
predicted that five of them would 
fail because of unfitness for the par- 
ticular kind of work. Four failed 
utterly, though they had had standard 
college education and one had given 
every promise of success from surface 
indications. The failure of another 
was due to temperamental difficulties. 
Of the favorable prognoses, the report 
based on the analysis was accurate 
about the difficulties the employees 
might encounter, and the statements 
made on this score proved helpful 
to the employer in training them. 
Six became successful salesmen; two 
became supervisors, and one became 
consultant to a trust company. 

Such results could not be obtained 
by everyone, however. The whole 
procedure requires familiarity with 
the examination and understanding 
the purpose of every test and every 
sub-test. Consequently, while calling 
attention to the analysis as the type 
which will prove of value in practical 
work, it is also necessary to call atten- 
tion to the need for careful training 
in the use of such an examination. 

To summarize the ideas which form 
the basis of this personality examina- 
tion: personality traits result from the 
interplay of all one’s abilities in rela- 
tion to each other, to the environment, 
and to the ultimate goal. Unless 














all of the five factors in ability are 
considered at any one time the survey 
of a personality is incomplete, and the 
basis for advice with regard to possible 
achievement is inadequate. Everyone 
has in varying degrees the abilities 
which go to make up personality. 
The degree to which some traits or 
combinations of traits exceed others 
results in more or less clearly defined 
types of personality which correspond 
more or less closely to the main 
classifications of business activity. 
The method of analysis tends to 
make the individual think his own 
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problem through for himself. By its 
self-rating and self-scoring devices it 
obviates the effects of too much sug- 
gestion from others. The final result 
is the consideration of a unified person-: 
ality, instead of emphasis on separate 
traits as if they were unrelated to the 
whole. Its recognition of the need 
of an entirely new approach to the 
subject, and its application of psy- 
chological methods, make this pioneer 
work one with which psychologists 
who are doing practical work in the 
field of personality cannot afford to be 
unfamiliar. 








Intelligence of Commercial College 
Students 


By Ricuarp J. Trrpuett, University of Denver 


Is it true that the cream of high school graduates goes to liberal 
arts and technical colleges, while the duller students go to commercial 
schools? “No,” says Mr. Triplett, after conducting tests. 


OW intelligent are commercial 
H school students? Do they 

tend to be intellectually in- 
ferior to the boys and girls who go on 
to liberal arts and technical colleges? 
In order to answer these questions, 
we administered standard intelligence 
tests to students of a typical commer- 
cial college. 

The school selected for study has a 
normal enrollment of over five hundred 
high school graduates drawn from the 
Rocky Mountain region. It is an 
established institution offering courses 
in commercial training from eight to 
eighteen months in length. There 
are other schools in the region which 
offer shorter, less complete courses; and 
still others which offer longer, more 
complete courses. Students of this 
school, therefore, seemed an _ ideal 
group to investigate. 

The Thurstone Psychological Exami- 
nation (1930) was given first to a group 
of two hundred. Later the Otis Self- 
Administering Higher Examination, 
was given to a group of four hundred. 

The median score of business college 
students on the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examinations is 130, or eight 
points below the median score for 36,479 


college students measured by the same 
test.!. The fiftieth percentile score for 
the commercial group is approximately 
equal to the forty-eighth for the col- 
lege group; the score for the twenty- 
fifth in the commercial equals that for 
the twenty-second of the college group; 
and the score for the seventy-fifth 
percentile is the same in both groups. 
Forty-five per cent of the commercial 
group equaled or exceeded the median 
of the college group. These 36,479 
college students represented 137 col- 
leges, and the median scores for the 
students in sixty of these colleges were 
below the median for this commercial 
group, while the students in seventy- 
seven colleges showed higher medians. 

Unfortunately, there were only 
sixty-eight boys in the commercial 
group. This gives rise to a high prob- 
able error. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that their median is 150, or twelve 
points above the college median. It 
should also be noted that in the follow- 
ing groups the scores for the boys are 
always higher, and this would tempt 
one to think that advanced commercial 


1 From the Report of the 1930 Psycholog- 
ical Examination, The Educational Record, 
April, 1931. 














education may attract a higher type 
of boy than girl. 

The group of 400 tested by the Otis 
Self-Administering Higher Examina- 
tion showed similar results (table 2). 
The median score of fifty-one for the 
above group is two points below the 
score of fifty-three quoted by Otis in his 
manual as the median for 2,516 college 
students from twenty-one colleges. 
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mercial; the college fiftieth nearly 
equals the commercial fifty-fifth, and 
the college seventy-fifth equals the 
commercial eighty-fifth. The scores 
for the twenty-fifth and fiftieth percen- 
tiles for the commercial boys, however, 
are the same as for the college group. 
The score for the seventy-fifth per- 
centile for the college group equals the 
seventy-eighth for the commercial 


TABLE 1 
Scores of commercial college students on the Thurstone Psychological Examination 
(From Class 1930-31) 




















200 CASES 68 BOYS 132 GIRLS 
EP Ee 143.4 +4.32 128.8 +2.61 
OT Se ees 150.0 121.3 
Ee me errr 188.0 166.5 
Standard Deviation..............0.5....-4 44.8 53.1 44.4 
TABLE 2 


Scores of commercial college students on the Otis Self-Administering Higher Examination 
(From Class 1932-33) 

















400 CASES 125 Bors 275 GIRLS 
a OE 53.02 +.60 49.97 +.42 
ee re ee ae 53.15 50.44 
STE re 46.01 42.36 
NE ee 60.89 57.53 
Standard Deviation................:.....| 10.31 9.88 10.35 





The girls of the commercial group were 
three points below this college group. 
I may also add that the same medians 
were obtained from a small group of 
University of Denver Commerce stu- 
dents (102)—fifty for the girls and 
fifty-three for the boys. 

Comparing percentiles, one finds 
that the score for the twenty-fifth 
percentile in the college group is about 
equal to the thirty-third for the com- 


boy. Forty-four per cent of the com- 
mercial students equaled or exceeded 
the median for the college group. 

On the basis of these tests it may be 
concluded that the students in this ap- 
parently typical commercial college 
are not significantly inferior intellec- 
tually to the general run of liberal arts 
college students. Among commercial 
students, boys appear to be slightly 
brighter, on the whole, than girls. 





Revised Beta Examination 
By C. E. Kettoae anp N. W. Morton, McGill University! 


This revision of Army Beta Examination was prepared particu- 
larly for use in a study of the unemployed, which will be described 
in aforthcoming issue of THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 


The revision of Army Beta Examination described here eliminates 
the pantomime method of giving directions, and substitutes a scheme 
of printed exercises preceding each of the six tests. This change results 
in a decrease in the number of zero scores, owing to better understand- 
ing of the directions. In addition, more nearly normal distributions 
of sub-test scores are secured through the introduction of new test 
material, better gradation of test items, improvement of the range of 
difficulty of the tests, and alteration of time limits. The reliability 
of the entire test is .987. It correlates highly, for literate subjects, 
with verbal tests of intelligence, and satisfies Spearman’s criterion for 
‘G.’ Tentative letter-grades, and age- and grade-norms for school- 





children are given. 


ETA Examination was devel- 
B oped in 1917-18 by the staff of 

the Division of Psychology, 
Office of the Surgeon General, as a 
group test of mental alertness for non- 
English-speaking and _ illiterate re- 
cruits.? In its final form it comprised 
seven sub-tests of a distinctly non- 
verbal character, the directions for 
which were given by demonstrators in 
pantomime fashion with the aid of a 


1The authors wish to record their in- 
debtedness and thanks to the Social Re- 
search Council of McGill University for 
financial assistance in the development 
of the revision of this test, and to many 
individuals who forwarded its progress 
through the contribution of their personal 
assistance or through the provision of 
facilities for administering the test. 

2 Yerkes, R. M. Psychological Examin- 


ing in the United States Army. Mem. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., Vol. 15, 1921. 





blackboard. It was administered to 
all men eliminated from Alpha Exami- 
nation because of relative illiteracy, 
and was intended also for those falling 
below the grade of C—. 

The test in its army form possessed 
certain inherent disadvantages. The 
pantomime method of demonstration 
was not entirely satisfactory, as there 
was great difficulty in “getting the 
idea across.’ Analysis of results 
frequently showed a high percentage 
of zero scores on certain tests, which 
was considered an indication of failure 
to make the subject understand what 
was wanted of him. Moreover, the 
study of certain typical groups of 
tested recruits revealed the distribu- 
tion of sub-test scores to be in some 
cases most unsatisfactory, owing to 


3 Ibid. p. 379. 














the piling up of cases at either end or 
at both ends of the distribution.‘ The 
test as a whole, however, proved to be 
of sufficient value to justify its use 
with selected classes of recruits. Fol- 
lowing cessation of military activities, 
its principle—the use of non-verbal 
material for test content—was em- 
ployed in the development of several 
scales for school-children of the pri- 
mary grades.5 

A preliminary form of the present 
revision was developed by the senior 
author in 1920 with the intention of 
eliminating the principal disadvantages 
of the Army form. The pantomime 
method of demonstration was replaced 
by a system of introductory exercises® 
preceding each of the sub-tests. It 
was arranged that these exercises 
should fall on odd-numbered pages of 
the test booklet, while the tests proper 
occupy the even-numbered pages. In 
content the exercises are similar to the 
tests, but the examples which they 
contain are, of course, not identical 
with any of the test items. 

On commencing the examination, the 
subject’s attention is directed to the 
exercise preceding Test 1, and this 
exercise he completes to the satisfac- 
tion of the examiner. Directions are 


4 Ibid. p. 627-628. Sub-test score distri- 
butions are shown here for an experimental 
group (Group X) of 1047 cases, with a mean 
total score of 63.1, and a S.D. of 25.2. The 
mean and §8.D. of this distribution were 
determined by the authors from the dis- 
tribution of grouped scores given in the 
text (as on p. 643). 

5 Cf. the Otis Primary Examination, the 
Pintner Non-Language Mental Test, and 
the Rhode Island Intelligence Test. 

‘This scheme was drawn from Hag- 
gerty’s Virginia survey tests, since pub- 
lished as Delta 1 and 2. 
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printed briefly, but are repeated orally 
by the examiner and his assistants who, 
if the candidates do not speak English 
or exhibit lack of understanding, may 
show by individual demonstration 
what is expected. To facilitate the 
explanation, a few of the items in- 
cluded in the exercise are properly 
completed. Following completion of 
the exercise, candidates are directed to 
turn over the page to the accompany- 
ing test, which is then attempted in the 
ordinary manner without assistance. 
For each sub-test there is a definite 
time-limit, varying from 14 to 4 min- 
utes. 

\ The chief advantage of a practice 
exercise prior to each test lies in the 
opportunity afforded for determining 
beforehand whether the subject fully 
understands the instructions. If he 
does not understand, it is possible to 
repeat the instructions and to continue 
the demonstration until he grasps the 
procedure unless he is absolutely in- 
capable of comprehending it. 

In addition to this modification, a 
number of changes were made in the 
tests themselves. Test 2 (Cube count- 
ing) of Army Beta was eliminated, 
because of unsatisfactory distribution 
of scores, and the confusion due to the 
reversible perspective illusion. Test 
3 (X-O series) has also been discarded. 
In its original form, it gave an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory distribution, 
though it was hoped that if the test were 
extended, it might prove satisfactory. 
Accordingly, the preliminary form of 
the revision included a modification of 
Test 3 prepared by Dr. H. C. Bing- 
ham. This was further modified by 
Dr. A. 8. Otis for trial at Camp Grant 
in 1921, but was not satisfactory. In 
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the final revision there has been sub- 
stituted a test of “common-sense pic- 
ture discrimination.” Test 1 was left 
untouched in form, while in Test 4 
(Digit-symbol) the procedure was re- 
versed, the subject writing numbers 
rather than symbols. Test 5 (Num- 
ber-checking) was altered to include 
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verse of the system in Army Beta. 
Items were replaced and their positions 
changed in Tests 6 and 7, and the latter 
was considerably lengthened. In Test 
7, moreover, the pieces now lie on the 
left of the square, instead of on the 
right. This change was made to pro- 
mote greater freedom of vision, by pre- 


TABLE 1 
Time limits, directions, scoring instructions, etc. 











































aaa a CONTENT DIRECTIONS TO SUBJECT SCORING INSTRUCTIONS ow 
minutes 
1 13 | Maze ‘Mark the shortest path | One point foreach half-| 10 
from each arrow on the maze correct. (No 
left to the opposite ar- corrections allowed) 
row at the right, but do 
not cross any of the lines’ 
2 2 Digit-symbol | ‘Put the right number un- | Divide number correct | 30 
der every mark’ by three 
3 3 Common- ‘In each square mark the | One pointforeachitem | 20 
sense pic- thing that is wrong’ correctly marked 
ture dis- 
crimination 
4 4 Form board ‘Mark each square to show | One point for each 18 
how the pieces at its left square’ correctly 
will fit into it’ marked 
5 24 | Picture com- | ‘In each picture draw what] One point foreach pic- | 20 
pletion is left out. Work fast’ ture correctly marked 
—artistic accuracy 
not expected 
6 2 Number ‘Look at each pair of draw-| Subtract the number 25 
checking ings °or numbers, and of wrong responses 
make a mark on the dot- from the number of 
ted line if they are not correct responses 
alike’ 
I aR ae a EN Pe ee ee Tee 








pictures and symbols as well as num- 
bers, in order to make the subject’s in- 
troduction to the test slightly easier, 
and to render the test less difficult at 
the lower end. The procedure of this 
sub-test was also modified so that the 
candidate marks with a cross the pairs 
with unlike members: exactly the re- 


venting the subject’s hand from obscur- 
ing his view of the pieces while marking 
thesquare. The time limits of all tests 
except Test 4 (Digit-symbol) were 
altered. Tests 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the 
present revision (table1) are unweighted 
as to score, while one point is given in 
Test 1 (Maze) for each half-maze 














completed,’ and in Test 2 (Digit- 
symbol) the number of correct responses 
is divided by three, as in Army Beta. 
Distributions of single sub-test 
scores for a group of unemployed men 
with a mean total score of 64.3 and a 
standard deviation of 17.4 (fig. 1) are 
relatively satisfactory when compared 
with distributions of similar sub-test 
scores for Army Beta (Experimental 
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sophomores certain. of the sub-test 
score distributions|show a negative 
skew, particularly in the case of Tests 2 
(Digit-symbol),] 5 (Pictorial comple- 
tion) and 6 (Number-checking) (fig. 2). 
As with Army Beta, it is evident that 
for subjects of this level of ability the,~ 
test in its present form and length 
tends to fall short in range of difficulty 
of items, and is much better adapted 




















Group X). Not only does the distri- for less highly selected groups. 
Test 2 Test 5 
0 5 © i 20 25 30 
570 
Test 1 
° 15 6 i050 
Test 4 Test 5 Test 6 


Fig. 1. Bera Sus-test Score DistrIBUTIONS FOR 202 UNEMPLOYED MEN 


bution of scores assume approximate 
normal form, over an almost complete 
scale range, but also the percentage 
of zero scores is dictinctly lessened, 
from percentages varying from 1.2 to 
10.0 (mean = 5.2 per cent) to percent- 
ages of 0.0 to 5.0 (mean = 1.7 per 
cent). For a group of 92 university 


7In the final form of Army Beta, one 
half-point was given for each half-maze 
completed. 


Tests 3, 4 and 5, each of which in- 
cludes a series of single items, show a 
fairly satisfactory gradation of these 
items by order of difficulty (percentage 
of correct responses) for an average, 
group of subjects. One or two items) 
in each sub-test appear to be definitely | 
out of place, however, which suggests 
their eventual transfer to other loca- 
tions in the scale. Scaling erred 
mostly in placing the more difficult 
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items too early in the series; the op- 
posite error, that of placing compara- 
tively easy items too far up in the 
scale, occurring much less frequently. 

Sub-test intercorrelations vary from 
.44 to .79 (table 2). Tests 2, 3 and 5, 
which bear the strongest relationship 
to the total score, also intercorrelate 


: 
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was found to be .029, and the observed 
median of the differences .021. It 
would appear, therefore, that a general 
factor permeates the data. 

The reliability of Revised Beta, as 
indicated by the homogeneity of test- 
content (odd-even items), is .987 when 
compensated by the Spearman-Brown 
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Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 
ao mia oOo f o_o | : 
re) 5 10 15 5 10 11 2 10 1% 2 2§ 
Test 4 Test 5 Test 6 


Fia. 2. Beta Sus-test Score DistRIBUTIONS FOR 92 UNIVERSITY SOPHOMORES 


with themselves and the other sub- 
tests more strongly than do Tests 1, 
4 and 6. Determination of tetrad 
differences for all six tests, in order to 
bring the data into line for satisfying 
Spearman’s standards for “g,’” has 
indicated that tetrad differences follow 
a roughly normal distribution. The 
probable error of the tetrad differences 





formula. Similarly, compensated in- 
tercorrelation of odd and even tests 
gives a coefficient of .899, while inter- 
correlation of Tests 1, 2 and 3 with 
Tests 4, 5 and 6, with correction for 
attenuation, results in a coefficient of 
.904. 
Retesting of a group of 60 original 
Grade 6 children a year later, with an 

















average score improvement of 9.7 
points, yielded a coefficient of correla- 
tion between first and second adiminis- 
trations of .770. Inasmuch as the 
spread of scores was extremely limited, 
the 8.D. being 9.0 for the first testing 
and 7.8 for the second, it may be held 
that a retest correlation for individ- 
uals over a wider range of ability 
would be substantially higher. Con- 
siderable variation was found in the re- 
test correlation coefficients for different 
sub-tests, as is shown in table 3; that 
of Test 1 being the lowest, and those 


TABLE 2 


Sub-test intercorrelation coefficients and 
correlation with total 


(N = 127) 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
— | .601) .610 
.601| — | .734 
.610} .734| — 
.477| .596 
.577| .714| .786| .603) — | .630 
.441| .600| .588} .433) .630) — 


.698} .896| .872} .731| .880| .761 
| 








477 
596 
. 554 
.554) — 


.577| .441 
.714| .600 
. 786) .588 
.603) .433 


aon rk Wh 





Total.... 




















of Tests 4 and 6 the highest. Despite 
this low retest relationship, the inclu- 
sion of Test 1 may still be justified by 
its services as a “buffer” test. 

Revised Beta correlates to the ex- 
tent of .728 +.024 with Army Alpha 
(Psychological Corporation Revision), 
and .707 +.018 with the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(Higher Examination, Form A) in the 
case of fully literate subjects. It 
correlates—.807 ++ .020 with the sum of 
time and error scores of the Thurstone 


8 Cf. Kelley, T. L. Statistical Method, 
1924, pp. 221-22. 
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Clerical Examination, and .553 +.040 
with the New Stanford Achievement 
Test (Advanced form V), for literate 
subjects. Test 4 of Revised Beta 
(form board) correlates .875 +.014 
with Form A of the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board. 


TABLE 3 
Re-test means and correlation coefficients 
(60 sixth grade children) 


























MEAN SCORE 
TEST r 
1932 1933 
1 6.8 7.5 .295 + .080 
2 18.7 21.2 .638 + .052 
3 10.8 12.6 .575 + .058 
4 7.8 9.4 .737 +.040 
5 13.9 15.4 .614 +.054 
6 18.5 20.7 .737 +.040 
Total..... 77.3 87.0 .770 + .034 
TABLE 4 


Mean scores on Revised Beta Examination 
for school-children, by age and grade 




















AGE po GRADE a, 
17-6 up 96.0 11 100.0 
16-6 to 17-5 | 96.7 10 96.4 
15-6 to 16-5| 92.1 9 93.2 
14-6 to 15-5 | 85.2 8 85.6 
13-6 to 14-5| 82.4 7 75.6 
12-6 to 138-5 | 74.2 6 75.5 
11-6 to 12-5; 71.5 5 70.0 
10-6 to 11-5 | 65.6 4 61.5 

9-6 to 10-5; 60.1 3 52.6 
8-6 to 9-5| 53.4 
7-6 to 8-5| 48.3 





Approximate grade- and age-norms 
for children have been determined for 
Revised Beta, although it is not ex- 
pected that the test is primarily suited 
for school use (Table 4). The grades 
indicated are those of the Quebec 
(Canada) system, in which there are 
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seven grades in elementary schools, 
and four grades in secondary schools. 
It will be noted that there is a distinct 
plateau of score at Grade 7. This ap- 
pears to be chiefly due to the fact that 
this grade, being the last of the ele- 
mentary school system, contains a 
greater number of individuals repeat- 
ing the grade. 


Letter-grade divisions of scores, 


similar to those used for Army Alpha 
and Army Beta, have been developed 
on the basis of the relationship of Army 
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Alpha and Revised Beta for a group of 
169 literate individuals. By means of 
the regression lines for Alpha and Re- 
vised Beta the letter-grades for Beta 
were thus made comparable to those 


for Alpha. They are as follows: 
eT Ore: 
Titsisbcevagseedsieedeaen ee 
NEN ciaieeaisiaiscvshac uniedue sects, ee 
ee 
D 45-54 
E 0-44 








[ HE question of the scope of stu- 
dent personnel work is a con- 
troversial one. The definition 

formulated in 1931 by a committee of 

the American College Personnel As- 
sociation, under the chairmanship of 

Robert C. Clothier, probably best 

represents the opinion of personnel 

workers in colleges and universities 
concerning the proper field for guidance 
and personnel work. 


Personnel work in a college or university 
is the systematic bringing to bear on the 
individual student all those influences, of 
whatever nature, which will stimulate him 
and assist him, through his own efforts, to 
develop in body, mind, and character to the 
limit of his individual capacity for growth, 
and helping him to apply his powers so 
developed most effectively to the work of 
the world (1). 


Although many educators may not 
agree with this definition, it is generally 
conceded that certain areas of activity 
belong to the field of guidance and per- 








Research Issues in Student Personnel Work 


By Ruts Strane, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Four research issues pertinent to personnel work are discussed and 
illustrated: (1) a cursory survey of a mass of students versus a careful 
analytical study of individuals; (2) a cross section, or snapshot pic- 
ture versus a developmental study of individuals over a long period of 
time; (3) a study of end results alone versus observation of the process 
by which learning takes place; and (4) observation of an isolated 
fragment of the personality versus a consideration of the individual 
as a whole in his environmental setting. 

It is suggested that intensive developmental study of many aspects 
of a considerable number of individuals during the process of learning 
is the most rewarding line of investigation for research workers in the 
field of guidance and personnel administration. 


sonnel, such as educational and voca- 
tional guidance, the direction of the 
social program of the institution, and 
the counseling of students concerning 
a variety of personal problems. The 
relationship of the personnel worker to 
the curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion is less definitely and widely recog- 
nized. This lack of agreement as to 
the nature of personnel work makes 
the province of personnel research 
difficult to define. 

There are, however, four critical is- 
sues which, though not peculiar to 
personnel research, are pertinent to 
this particular field: (1) the cursory 
survey of a mass of students versus 
the careful analytical study of individ- 
uals; (2) the cross section, or snapshot 
picture versus the developmental study 
of individuals over a long period of 
time; (3) the study of end results alone 
versus observation of the process by 
which learning takes place; and (4) the 
observation of an isolated fragment of 
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the personality versus a consideration 
of the individual as a whole in his 
environmental setting. 


MASS VERSUS INDIVIDUAL 


Large quantity production of data— 
the mass method—has often been tried 
and found wanting because the data 
were superficial and inaccurate; be- 
cause the group studied was actually 
composed of separate factions, the 
unique characteristics of which were 
concealed in the measure of the central 
tendency of the sampling as a whole; 
or because the factors influencing the 
results in individual cases were given 
little or no consideration. 

Many examples might be given of 
the superficiality and inaccuracy of 
data collected by the mass method. 
This inadequacy is due in part to the 
fact that students undoubtedly respond 
differently 10 questionnaires adminis- 
tered in wholesale quantities than they 
do to a more individualized method of 
obtaining information. One of the 
students, for example, who participated 
in an investigation which has gained 
wide recognition, said, ‘“The students 
in my class who filled out the question- 
naire took it as a joke and made no 
attempt to state facts accurately.”’ 
The investigator, apparently was not 
conscious of this attitude on the part 
of some of the subjects. In investi- 
gations employing the questionnaire 
in a wholesale manner as a method of 
collecting data the research worker 
can never be sure that he will get an 
accurate reply made after due reflection. 

Another example: on a personal data 
sheet administered to a large number 
of high-school boys and girls, 30 per 
cent of the subjects reported that 
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they wished they had never been born. 
The significance of this finding is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Was this attitude of 
mind a casual or a persistent tendency? 
Did some of the subjects hesitate to 
admit so pessimistic a point of view? 
What was the degree of intensity of 
this feeling? Interpreting informa- 
tion obtained by the mass method is 
difficult. Such data do not provide 
the answer to these and other questions 
of importance. 

Lack of differentiation in the treat- 
ment of masses of data also limits the 
usefulness of this method. 


Vital statisticians have long been famil- 
iar with the danger of dividing a given 
number of cases by the gross population of 
the area from which the cases have come. 
They realize the futility of comparing a 
crude rate for maternal mortality in a 
population made up of patients in an ob- 
stetrical ward with a similar rate for 
inmates of an old soldier’s home (2). 


Research workers in the field of guid- 
ance and personnel have been less care- 
ful about this matter. A single aver- 
age score on a test of social usage, for 
example, obtained from pupils in a 
wealthy residential section and in a 
poor foreign neighborhood, represents 
neither of these two groups. The 
‘norms’ most useful to personnel 
workers are those which represent the 
central tendency of a representative 
sampling of a group similar to the class 
or school of which the student is a 
member. 

Another difficulty is that of detect- 
ing differences in the bases of individual 
variations in response. A tabulation 
of large numbers of teachers’ marks in 
various courses, for example, shows 
wide variation in the proportion in 

















which each mark is given to the student. 
Unless the investigator is cognizant of 
details concerning the nature of the 
subject and of the students in each 
course, he is likely to misinterpret the 
results, and to leave unexplained pecu- 
liar but entirely justified variations in 
the case of particular courses. The 
use of the probability curve for as- 
signing marks to single classes is a 
case in point. Results of investiga- 
tions in which no consideration has 
been given to extenuating circum- 
stances in individual cases are ex- 
tremely difficult to interpret. 

It is suggested, therefore, that re- 
search workers in this field avoid the 
limitations of the mass method of 
collecting data by obtaining relevant 
information concerning each individual 
in an adequate sampling of the group 
studied; by describing significant fea- 
tures of the situation in which the data 
were secured; and by summarizing the 
findings in terms of frequency distri- 
butions of a fairly homogeneous group. 


CROSS SECTION VERSUS DEVELOPMENT 


The development or growth of the 
individual is the chief concern of per- 
sonnel work. The personnel worker 
thinks of the student as a bundle of 
possibilities, and focuses his attention 
on what the individual may become. 
Cross section or snapshot investiga- 
tions do not reveal trends in a person’s 
development nor do they show how 
the observed changes have taken 
place. Cross section investigations do 
not answer many of the personnel 
worker’s most pressing questions. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching through 
preparation and promotion of the cumu- 
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lative record, and also the Coédperative 
Test Service through development of 
an adequate number of equivalent 
forms of tests, have given.a tremendous 
impetus to developmental studies in 
higher education. 

There should be an increasing num- 
ber of follow-up studies such as those 
being carried on by E. L. Thorndike 
and Leta S. Hollingworth. Thorndike 
and his associates have followed over 
a period of ten years the vocational 
and educational careers of groups of 
elementary school children, and Hol- 
lingworth and her students are still 
engaged in following through college 
fifty-six children who at approxi- 
mately eight years of age tested at or 
above an intelligence quotient of 135. 
By means of researches such as these, 
the predictive value of psychological 
inventories made in childhood may be 
ascertained. 


STUDY OF END RESULTS ALONE VERSUS 
OBSERVATION OF THE 
PROCESS 


It is of value only as a first step for 
a personnel worker to know the num- 
ber of failing students, those who show 
neurotic tendencies, or those who par- 
ticipate in extra-curriculum activities. 
More useful is knowldege of the com- 
bination of factors in the individual and 
his environment that have resulted in 
certain behavior significant in his de- 
velopment. The personnel worker 
must understand the process by which 
learning takes place, not the end 
result alone. 

Very few investigators have studied 
the learning process. One of the 
earliest experiments with rats did in- 
clude detailed observations of the proc- 
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ess of learning, but many later experi- 
menters have focused their attention 
upon length of time and number of 
repetitions required to attain a certain 
proficiency. The young Russian psy- 
chologist, A. Luria, has taken an im- 
portant step in studying the nature of 
human conflicts by using simple ap- 
paratus which records the hand move- 
ments intervening between stimuli and 
responses. In every area of work with 
individuals, the majority of investi- 
gations have come to a dead stop before 
reaching the point of their greatest use- 
fulness. 

It is suggested, therefore, that exten- 
sive research is needed which will show 
the psychological and social processes 
by which a student of a given level 
of intelligence achieves scholastic suc- 
cess, extracts developmental value 
from extra-class activities, grows in 
emotional control, and acquires a co- 
operative attitude. 


PARTS VERSUS WHOLES 


The most controversial of the four 
issues is the study of parts versus 
wholes. This involves the question 
of whether to isolate a specific part of 
the student’s personality which can be 
observed under controlled conditions, 
or to attempt to study in a far less 
scientific way the individual in his 
complex educational environment. 
The investigator seems to be between 
the devil of uncontrolled variables and 
the deep blue sea of impractical results. 
Definite and valid conclusions may be 
drawn from the first type of research, 
but such findings cannot be applied 
directly to practical personnel work. 
A vast number of intermediate investi- 
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gations are needed in order to relay the 
results of laboratory experimentation 
to the goal of practical usefulness. 
Lashley believes “there is a greater 
hope for asolution of some of the funda- 
mental problems in controlled labora- 
tory studies,” than in “field studies and 
experiments in social control.” (3) 
The value of adequately controlled 
experimentation cannot be questioned 
except in so far as a part of the person- 
ality taken out of itstotal setting is a hy- 
pothetical entity—[{something] different 
from the same part in its natural con- 
figuration. Both types of investigation 
have value. One supplements the 
other. There is a reciprocal relation 
between them, one suggesting impor- 
tant factors for intensive study; the 
other devising and evaluating methods 
and presenting facts which through in- 
termediary researches may eventually 
be applied in school situations. 

Attempts to study an individual in 
a complex natural situation are likely 
to be inconclusive because 


the situations encountered are so complex 
and the contributory factors so numerous 
as to defy analysis even by the most refined 
statistical means (3). 


But the idea of relativity is permeating 
every field of science. In physiology 
and medicine, increased emphasis is 
being put upon the study of the or- 
ganism in vivo. And chemistry and 
physics are being integrated with 
biology and medicine in a way which 
led Jacques Loeb to reply to the in- 
quiry whether he was a physiologist 
or a chemist by saying, “I do not know; 
I study problems.” The sociologist, 
too, is seeking to make his investiga- 
tions in vivo, as it were, and is search- 
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ing for methods of studying relation- 


_ ships more adequately. 


The personnel worker, likewise, 
“studies problems,’’ and uses methods 
and facts obtained from the related 
fields of psychology, sociology, and 
biology. One important function of 
personnel research is to combine and 
apply in new ways the results of inves- 
tigations in many fields. 

Attempts have already been made 
to study the individual in his environ- 
ment and to make an evaluation of a 
complex of factors. Investigations 
which aim to describe and evaluate the 
effects of changes in the personnel pro- 
gram of a particular institution have 
been made by Moon (4) at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Hindmarsh (5) at 
Harvard, and Jones (6) at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

The peculiar characteristic of student 
personnel research is the study of the 
“whole” individual. Its most appro- 
priate technic for this purpose is the 
case study, and its peculiar problem 
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is that of devising methods of studying 
the individual in his environment in 
such a way that valid conclusions, not 
masses of inconclusive data, will result. 


SUMMARY 


It is suggested that the person con- 
templating research in the field of 
student personnel work consider the 
advisability of making developmental 
investigations of the learning processes 
of individuals in their environment 
rather than mass cross section studies 
of some isolated aspect of personality. 

Two immediate steps which might 
well be undertaken immediately are: 
(1) an adequate summary of previous 
investigations in this field in order that 
methods and conclusions found to be of 
value may be brought to light and de- 
ficiencies in knowledge be recognized, 
and (2) the outlining of a program 
of investigations in order that duplica- 
tion of effort may be avoided and the 
work in one institution reénforce and 
supplement that in another center. 
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What Is Psychology? 


By ELEANOR RowLaNp WEMBRIDGE 


Dr. Wembridge pleads ‘for a teaching of psychology which introduces 
the learner not only to the methods and results of laboratory re- 


search but to behavior “‘in the raw.”’ 


Certainly anyone who later 


is to become an industrial psychologist or a business executive 
needs most of all a real insight into motives, emotions and 
vagaries of conduct such as the author of “Life Among the Low- 
brows,” and “Other People’s Daughters,’’ has gained since she 
left the class-room for the juvenile court. 


T NECESSARILY makes a pro- 
I found impression upon a person’s 

point of view to be transferred 
from his own profession to another 
radically different, from which van- 
tage point he critically contemplates 
the first. Such has been my experi- 
ence with the science of. psychology. 
Trained along conventional lines in 
the Harvard laboratory, and teaching 
more or less along those lines in the 
laboratories and class-rooms of two 
colleges, I left this work and eventually 
found myself acting with judicial 
duties as a juvenile court referee. 

My problem in the old days had been 
to interest students in facts about their 
sense organs, motor apparatus, and 
intellectual faculties. Students sup- 
posedly left the course with detailed 
information in their note-books as to 
color vision, temperature spots, tuning 
forks, and muscular reflexes. They 
had compared reactions to simple 
stimuli, and noted that their attention 
was unstable, their memories inaccu- 
rate. They had administered intelli- 


gence tests to average people, and read 
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of abnormal ones, but seldom observed 
them closely enough to know what 
they were observing. Emotional phe- 
nomena were studied, but with illus- 
trative material drawn largely from 
animals. Neither students nor out- 
siders could be relied upon to exhibit 
the furies of rage or the languors of 
love in a laboratory, while they were 
being looked at. If they were actually 
melancholy, their symptoms were not 
recorded upon our charts. If their 
social traditions were in upheaval, their 
family life intolerable, or their in- 
stincts warped, they were sent to the 
dean, and not to ministering scien- 
tists. Such was my teaching experi- — 
ence. 

Finding myself in a court-room, 
where I had been placed because my 
psychology was supposed to throw 
light upon human problems, I searched 
my laboratory note-book in vain for a 
guide to the prediction of behavior. 
What I knew of after-images, of blind 
spots, and of knee-jerks, of percepts 
and concepts, of structure and func- 
tion controversy, and of squabbles 











between opposing schools, was about 
as irrevelant as what I might recall 
of the dative case. The species in the 
laboratory and in the court had ap- 
parently never met. In my own de- 
fense, I will say that I had felt this 
discrepancy even when teaching. But 
the routine requirements of curriculum 
and text, plus my own inexperience, 
kept me inline. I can recall now that 
my distinguished Harvard teachers, 
though busy establishing pschology 
laboratories, refused to be dazzled by 
them, and frequently warned me as a 
student that a laboratory was not life. 
This fact I was now finding out for 
myself. But many of my professional 
colleagues flatly denied its importance. 
When I protested that many of the 
data which emanated from psychology 


. laboratories, while true, were relatively 


unimportant, they retorted: “Nothing 
that is true is unimportant.” I used 
to say the same myself, but I have 
changed my mind. In a careless era, 
it may be harmless to count and re- 
count, chart and re-charit, isolated 
reactions that bear on nothing in 
particular. During a flood or a fire, 
such amiable trivialites become to my 
mind indefensible. In times like these, 
when human beings are running amuck 
on the streets, and when even the most 
experienced are at a loss what to do 
with people whose actions, motives, 
obsessions, and satisfactions fall into 
strange patterns, a laboratory devoted 
to super-simplified stimuli and _ re- 
sponses seems like fiddling while Rome 
burns! 

What now faces me, and others like 
me, in a court-room? Delinquents, 
not yet eighteen, who have been charged 
with or caught doing something against 
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the law. What motives drive them 
on? What deterrents hold them back? 
How much of what they say is true? 
How can we separate the true, the 
partly true, and the wholly false? 
Why do some of them lie to make their 
offense more serious instead of less so? 
How to distinguish those whose emo- 
tional life is violent, and those whose 
emotions are strangely absent? How 
to treat both types? At what physical 
and mental age do certain motives 
operate? How explain changes of 
story that have no observable reason? 
How much intelligefice is necessary, 
and what type, for this and that treat- 
ment? These questions multiply end- 
lessly. They must be answered prac- 
tically in the life and fortunes of human 
beings, and they must be answered with 
some rapidity. To none of these 
questions do I find that the psychology 
laboratory gives the answer, and in few 
of them does it even seem to be in- 
terested. 

Three types of excuse have been 
given me for this apathy of academic 
psychology toward human behavior in 
the raw. The first is that psychology 
is a young science, and must begin 
with the simple laboratory response 
before it can work up to the complex 
vital phenomenon. This answer satis- 
fied me as a student. Perhaps it was 
true in that far-off era! But since 
then we have had a war, with a vast 
amount of data digested from army 
records. Psychiatry, then a fledgling 
science, has developed myriad clinics, 
where it uses psychological technique 
in handling cases which were never 
known tocollege laboratories. Anthro- 
pology has brought us the customs of 
strange people studied at close range 
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by trained observers. Education has 
enlarged the understanding of psycho- 
metrics and of the learning process, by 
the study of thousands of children un- 
available to any laboratories but their 
own. Hollywood and the modern zoo, 
to say nothing of more academic ob- 
servers, now know animal life in the 
bush, in a manner far more important 
than the study of tame animals at 
home. Statistics now dominate all 
experimental work. 

Judging by this rate of progress of 
the other sciences, it would seem as if 
the psychology of my own class-room 
ought to be as out of date as the clumsy 
cars and lumbering flying machines of 
that period. But tomy astonishment, 
when I inquire of college students what 
they now study in psychology, the 
chances are it is not only what I taught 
fifteen years ago, but what I studied 
twenty-five years ago! A quarter of 
a century is a long time in modern sci- 
ence. Progress has been amazing. 
Yet many a student is not getting any 
more light thrown on his emotional life 
now than in the day of Professor James. 
No new conclusions are drawn in many 
a class-room from reaction times than 
were drawn by Professor Miinster- 
berg. And the mice in their mazes tell 
no story that they did not tell Profes- 
sor Yerkes when I first met him. In 
those days, psychology held in her hand 
all the sciencies of human behavior: 
psychiatry, penology, social psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, educational meas- 
urements. But because human life 
turned out to be too rich to flourish in 
her sedately equipped laboratory, her 
hold became indifferent. Life’s most 
important phenomena were flung out 
of doors to hungry young sciences eager 
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to snatch them up, and psychology was 
left inside, clutching a handful of straw. 

Another answer given me for the 
faint interest which academic psychol- 
ogy has in life, is that life in the raw 
cannot be studied scientifically. 
“Psychology must and can be as exact 
as physics,” they say. Or, reversely 
stated; ‘‘Any occurrences that cannot 
be charted as exactly as a mathema- 
tical equation must be ignored by 
psychology until they can.” This 
attitude seems to me to spring from a 
kind of nervousness as’ to what the 
other sciences will “think of us” if we 
are not as exact as they! Of course, 
the more exact any science can be, the 
better. But it is hardly profitable to 
rule out all interesting matter whose 
units of measurement are yet undis- 
covered—and may never be in our life- 
time. 

Other sciences are intrepid enough. 
Why must psychology be sotimid? If 
the upper spaces decline to come down 
to the laboratory, the scientist goes up 
into the stratosphere. If deep-sea 
life cannot be observed from an 
aquarium, the scientist visits it in a 
bathosphere. Botanists are not con- 
tent with pressed flowers or glass ones. 
They travel to Mongolia or equatorial 
forests to find new ones. Theories of 
what primitive people are like have 
given way to studies made in person 
by scientists who have taken the 
trouble to visit them and learn their 
language and their ways. Gorillas are 
studied in the jungle instead of in a 
circuscage. And the newer geography 
has its old maps embellished by photog- 
raphy from airplanes. There is little 
that is mathematical in these explora- 
tions. But there is much robust 














curiosity, vital energy, and a complete 
indifference as to what their neighbors, 
chemistry and physics, may think! 

A grim smile comes to my lips when 
I recall any apparatus I have seen in a 
laboratory for measuring with any 
finesse reactions to stimuli, and imag- 
ine applying it to some of my hysterical 
young friends who are kicking their 
heels on the floor, or biting their op- 
ponents in the eye. The contrast be- 
tween the sober emotions of a laboratory 
and the tantrums of a gunman’s moll 
at her liveliest, is so hopelessly absurd 
that perhaps I may be pardoned for 
my complaints at the inadequacy of 
the emotional studies of my own sci- 
ence. Some exact unit of measure- 
ment may be devised for such volcanic 
outbursts, and in time we may foresee 
and curb them. But they certainly 
cannot be appreciated if they are never 
witnessed. And one wonders why, if 
they are not interested in such demon- 
strations, some psychologists even 
include in their texts the study of 
emotions. 

Still a third objection to my criti- 
cisms is a natural one. Some of my 
colleagues say, “‘Just because you work 
with undisciplined people, you over- 
rate their importance. Delinquents 
are in your foreground, and give you 
a wrong slant on normal human 
‘behavior, which after all is what we 
are interested in.” There is some 
truth to this statement. Naturally 
one tends to see one’s own experience 
somewhat out of proportion to the 
world as a whole. Granted that the 
court-room is far removed from the aca- 
demic circle, and that, happily, but a 
small fraction of our citizens are ar- 
rested for misconduct; nevertheless 
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there are plenty of human problems 
outside of court and within college 
walls, to which many psychologists are 
as indifferent as if they taught Latin or 
astronomy. Take the disappearance 
of money an occurrence which faces 
all college faculties from time to time. 
Frequently the offender is discovered 
by the usual devices of shadowing or 
marked money. He is then brought 
before the dean. Perhaps he is asked 
to leave the campus. Perhaps he is 
given his degree with no hint to his 
family or his future employers, and 
only a secret warning to himself. His 
tortured inner life is often given less 
study than our court bestows upon 
some hapless moron caught shoplifting. 
Or take the occasions when students 
become involved in strange and per- 
haps perverse sex antics which horrify 
the faculty and usually send the hap- 
less offender out of town veiled in a 
discreet secrecy—his family as well as 
his mates only half aware of what was 
wrong. The psychology department 
is as quick as any other to dispose of 
the student as a crook, and he is 
treated less understandingly than he 
would be in a modern court clinic. 
One does not need to be in a court- 
room to meet the stutterer, those suf- 
fering from facial tics, from exhibition- 
istic tendencies, from homo-sexual 
drives, from morbid shyness or home- 
sickness, from fantastic ideas, from 
nightmares, from alternating mental 
torment and exaltation. Some col- 
leges have recognized what a rich field 
for study lies within their own walls, 
and make the most of it. They tell 
me, however, that the type of psy- 
chology for which I plead is to be found 
not so much in the main courses, papers, 
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and experiments in our universities, but 
in the so-called “special” courses of- 
fered in child, social, educational, ab- 
normal psychology; in the personnel 
departments; the mental hygiene 
clinics; the summer school sessions for 


teachers. In short, the application 
of the science to human problems is 
reserved for the specialists in the 
field, and so arranged that the average 
students who make up the bulk of our 
college population know nothing of it. 
It would seem to me that it ought to be 
the other way around. They must 
meet these problems in life; are al- 
ready meeting them. Why not study 
them in college under guidance? 

I have read hundreds of reports 
made by psychiatrists on my court 
cases. I depend upon them and find 
them most helpful. Nevertheless, I 
can truthfully say that their analyses 
are entirely psychological in content. 
There is not a word of theirs that I 
have ever read that could not have been 
written by a well trained psychologist, 
who had taken the trouble to get 
acquainted with his own species as the 
psychiatrists have done. In all uni- 
versities, the engineers, the chemists, 
the physicists, the architects, the 
literary men are consulted on matters 
pertaining to their own field, and have 
an answer ready. But I have known 
plenty of psychologists whose opin- 
ion on practical human problems is 
no better, and perhaps worse, than 
the opinion of any man in the street. 

I am still embarrassed at the reaction 
of our audience, when visiting psycholo- 
gists were invited to lecture to a group 
anxious to learn of the newer trends, 
and the sole illustration used by one of 
them, to which he persistently re- 
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turned, was “the perception of dots.” 
The other confined himself to gray rats 
in a maze with the admonition that not 
yet, after a quarter of a century of 
study, could one be certain that his 
conclusions applied equally to white 
rats. Such fare for hungry sheep! 
My confréres could only look at me 
and laugh as I threw up my hands in 
despair. I was not alone in my pro- 
fessional embarrassment. But other 
insurgents protest that they are help- 
less. They must conform to tradi- 
tional methods if they are subordinates. 
They are considered, “‘morbid,” “‘sensa- 
tional,” and “‘unscientific” if they step 
out of line. As a result, if their stu- 
dents are interested primarily in the 
human race, they must seek informa- 
tion about its most significant aspects 
either in the advanced or special 
courses, or in other departments alto- 
gether. As one practical result of this 
refusal to contemplate the “behavior” 
about which we argue so much, be- 
havior-clinics over the United States 
are almost invariably in charge of 
psychiatrists, with psychologists, at a 
smaller salary, doing routine work at 
their bidding. A strange heritage 
indeed for children of the mother 
science! 

We are living in a confused and 
baffling world; the activities of its citi- 
zens are as unpredictable as yet as its 
air-currents and cosmic-rays, and as 
worthy of study at close range. When 
I compare the richness of the fare of- 
fered in other departments of research, 
I wonder how long the more gifted stu- 
dents will come to us. Must psychol- 
ogy die of slow starvation with plenty 
all around? Or is there a strong fresh 
current of new life surging into it, that 
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I fail to recognize in the literature, the 
lectures, and the conference reports of 
today? I sincerely hope that there is, 
and that my failure to see, is due to my 
defective vision, rather than to de- 
fects in a science to which my pro- 
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fessional life has been devoted. The 
unusual feature of my somewhat violent 
diatribe against my own field, is that 
I long to have it proved to me that my 
complaints against it are unfounded, 
and that no apologies for it are required. 











HOURS OF WORK AND RECOVERY 


The principle that the spreading of em- 
ployment will assist in hastening recovery 
is now facing its crucial test. The strict 
limitation of working hours, though widely 
hailed a year ago as a necessary measure in 
lessening the staggering burden of relief, 
has come to be regarded by many as a re- 
straint upon the increasing momentum of 
business enterprise. Labor officials and 
government spokesmen, on the one hand, 
are reiterating the claim that shorter hours 
and increased rates of wages are essential 
to a sustained advance. Industrial execu- 
tives and students of economic history, on 
the other hand, are expressing their appre- 
hension that shorter hours will not only 
reduce actual and potential output and 
therefore prosperity, but that the increased 
costs involved may so diminish the oppor- 
tunities for profitable operations that re- 
covery will be delayed. 

In order to aid in the solution of this 
problem, the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University has gathered to- 
gether facts and considerations that bear 
upon the problem, and has published these 
in a pamphlet called Hours of Work and 
Recovery: A Summary of Fact and Opinion. 
The main trends in the history of hours 
legislation in this country, the principle 
features of the recovery legislation and in- 
dustrial codes, the significant problems and 
experience which have developed, and the 
opinions of leading proponents or critics of 
the various principles involved are pre- 
sented. 


SILVER BAY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


This summer’s session of the Silver Bay 
Industrial Institute, held July 9 to 14, was 
devoted to intimate discussion of industrial 
relations problems of management growing 
out of the NRA. The subjects discussed 
included: arrangement of hours under the 
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codes; wage adjustments above the mini- 
mum; collective bargaining; recruiting 
skilled labor after a long period when many 
have retired and none have been trained; 
comprehensive program of social and eco- 
nomic reform; the smaller industries under 
the NRA; unemployment insurance. C. R. 
Dooley, Director of Industrial Relations 
of the Socony-Vacuum Corporation, is 
Chairman of the Industrial Institute Com- 
mittee. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONFERENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Proceedings of the Minnesota State 
Conference on Vocational Guidance have 
been published by the University of Minne- 
sota Press. This pamphlet describes, first, 
three group discussions dealing with (1) 
Methods of Diagnosis and Counseling in 
Guidance, (2) Work Opportunities and Job 
Requirements, and (3) Adjusting Curricula 
to the Individual. The core of the confer- 
ence, however, was a series of ‘‘structural” 
and “functional”? committees. The delib- 
erations and recommendations of these 
committees are reported in full. 

‘A summary of committee recommenda- 
tions reveals the following as highlights of 
the conference’s thinking and action. In 
the reports submitted by the five structural 
committees, education is defined as being 
concerned primarily with individual pupil 
growth rather than with meaningless educa- 
tional labels. To foster pupil growth, 
guidance must become an integral part of 
the philosophy underlying educational 
administration. Emphasis is placed on the 
need for coordinating committees to inte- 
grate guidance on all educational levels and 
to dovetail educational guidance with occu- 
pational guidance for the worker in business 
and industry. These committees also 
stressed the need for (1) more and better 
trained counselors in education and in 




















industry; (2) the adoption and use of cumu- 
lative records; and (3) research to provide 
better methods for diagnosing the individ- 
ual. 

‘In the reports prepared by the seven 
functional committees there seemed to be 
a tacit admission that traditional education 
is out of step with the practical demands of 
life. Hence broad-scale socialized fact- 
finding must be instituted to bring the two 
into better alignment. Through improved 
methods of guidance the facts are to be 
disseminated and acted upon. To accom- 
plish this aim, recommendations for govern- 
ment and service organization surveys were 
made so that adequate information on 
occupational needs and trends would be 
forthcoming. The need for research on the 
effectiveness of guidance methods, measur- 
ing instruments, and curricular revision 
was also pointed out. Again, the necessity 
for cumulative records is recognized. Bet- 
ter trained counselors and the more effective 
coordination of the activities of guidance 
workers was also advocated. To bring 
about this coordination, the conference as 
a whole recommended that a statewide 
guidance organization should be estab- 
lished.”’ 

The Proceedings were edited by Donald 
G. Paterson. 


CHOOSING-A-CAREER CONFERENCE 


A “choosing-a-career conference,’”’ spon- 
sored by L. Bamberger and Company, was 
held in Newark, N. J., June 26 to 28. De- 
signed to aid young college graduates, the 
conference took the form of a series of 
speeches by prominent men and women in 
various occupations. Speakers included 
Bruce Barton, Kermit Roosevelt, James P. 
Warburg, S. L. Rothafel, Frank Hawkes, 
M. H. Aylesworth, Fannie Hurst, Jack 
Straus, and Edward L. Bernays. 

The speeches will appear in book form. 


CHURCH GROUP MAKES STATEMENT ON THE 
RIGHTS OF LABOR 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches recently issued the 
following statement, making clear its stand 
concerning the “‘rights of labor’’: 
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“The increasing tension between labor 
and management in some of the great indus- 
tries of the nation creates a serious menace 
to civic order and social progress. We have 
previously expressed our hearty endorse- 
ment of the policy of the federal govern- 
ment, embodied in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, affirming the right of em- 
ployees, as well as employers, to bargain 
collectively through persons freely chosen 
by themselves to represent their interests. 
This principle has long been advocated by 
leading church and civic bodies and has 
been amply demonstrated in major indus- 
tries as practicable and desirable. This is 
not class legislation, but a guarantee of 
rights without which labor cannot hope to 
maintain its standards against strongly 
organized aggregations of capital when 
there is conflict of interests. Industry is in 
a much healthier state when workers and 
employers are alike organized with pre- 
scribed rights and accepted responsibilities. 
Among the responsibilities thus incurred 
by labor is the free admission to its member- 
ship of competent workers without distinc- 
tions of nationality or race. 

‘Serious conflict has arisen over the re- 
fusal of strong employing groups to recog- 
nize trade unions and their determination to 
limit negotiations with labor to dealings 
with their own employees. The reasons 
for labor’s insistence upon a broad basis of 
organization and upon representation of 
the workers by persons chosen and paid by 
themselves are too plain for argument. 
They are precisely the same reasons that 
impel employers to organize and to secure 
the ablest representatives of their own 
interests, chosen and paid by themselves. 
We appeal for fair play in accord with the 
plain intent of an act of Congress and with 
a principle for which the churches have long 
contended. When labor is denied the right 
of free choice of representatives and when 
employers refuse to deal with representa- 
tives so chosen, the spirit and purpose of 
justice and democracy are thwarted. 

‘‘We make this appeal, however, not 
merely in the interest of what is known as 
collective bargaining but in the interest of 
democratic social progress, which requires 
that the many functional groups of various 
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types in modern society shall have scope for 
the development of standards and methods 
of action for which they may be properly 


held responsible. That abuses of power 
have occurred on the part of labor as on 
the part of other groups may be freely 
admitted, but these cannot be pleaded as 
excusing a denial of justice. We are con- 
vinced that full recognition of social rights 
is the best assurance of responsible and 
wholesome social action. It is for such 
recognition that we urgently appeal.”’ 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Officials in institutions of higher learning 
in America do not have readily accessible 
an adequate body of data on the availability 
of well-prepared individuals for their staffs 
or on the opportunities that exist in the 
field of college training. Students about 
to enter upon graduate training have no 
way of finding out which fields of teaching 
are least overcrowded. 

This deficiency in our knowledge has been 
corrected to an encouraging degree by an 
investigation recently completed by James 
G. Umstattd. His report has been pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press 
under the title Supply and Demand of Col- 
lege Teachers (50 cents). Although it prob- 
ably is impossible to develop at the present 
time entirely adequate measures of demand 
and supply, Dr. Umstattd’s findings may 
be accepted as approximately true. He 
finds of course grave maladjustment be- 
tween supply and demand for college teach- 
ers in general. But this maladjustment is 
by no means equal for all subject matter 
fields. Oversupply of men teachers is 
greatest in religious education, psychology, 
science, philosophy, agriculture, history, 
Latin, pharmacy, education, and forestry; 
and of women in psychology, science, 
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religious education, Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, and the “‘classics.’”” On the whole, 
oversupply was found to be greater among 
men than among women teachers. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Colonel M. C. Rorty has been elected 
President of the American Management 
Association. At the same time Alvin E. 
Dodd was elected Executive Vice-President 
and John G. Goetz was re-elected Secretary; 
Samuel A. Lewisohn, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; Arthur H. Young, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Dr. Harold C. Taylor, formerly Assist- 
ant in Psychology, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, has joined the 
staff of the Industrial Relations Division 
of The Procter and Gamble Company as 
technical assistant on research. 


Willard Parker, formerly with the Roch- 
ester Public Employment Center, has 
joined the Personnel Staff of the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration. He is sta- 
tioned at St. Louis. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


August 22-25 
Seventeenth Annual Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations, National Council of 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Silver Bay, New York 
September 5-8 
Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, New York 
September 11-15 
Eighth International 
Conference, Prague 
November 15-16 
Thirteenth Annual Autumn Conference, 
Personnel Research Federation, New 
York 
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By Mary van Kleeck. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1934, 391 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Onpway T 


Miss van Kleeck’s most recent book is 
unquestionably the most significant study 
which has come out in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Series of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
It comprises an analysis of the collective 
agreement entered into between the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company and the United 
Mine Workers of America, beginning in 
1928; and, as Part II of the book, a more 
general analysis of the bituminous coal 
problem in this country is set forth. 

This study is important for at least three 
reasons. First, it offers an object lesson 
of successful collective bargaining under the 
leadership of an able and liberal executive, 
Miss Josephine Roche, who is the control- 
ling stockholder. Second, it shows what a 
collective agreement under creative leader- 
ship can do as contrasted with the difficul- 
ties of company union relations, at a time 
when these two forms of negotiation are in 
competition for public favor because of 
Clause 7A of the NRA. And, third, it 
projects the philosophy of scientific man- 
agement as it has become familiar in in- 
dustrial practice, out from the individual 
company and into the affairs of an industry 
as a whole,—indicating the need for a type 
of economic planning by industries which 
has thus far received too scant attention. 

As respects the success of this collective 
arrangement in terms of a going concern, 
Miss Roche had the following to say in 1931: 

“Our company, operating under a union 
contract and paying the highest miners’ 
wages in the state, has had its operating 
costs substantially reduced, its production 
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per man greatly increased, and with state 
coal production decreasing about twenty- 
five per cent this year below the same period 
last year our company’s tonnage has not 
suffered a decline.’’ $ 

The author’s own conclusions, reached 
two years later, corroborate these finding 
in the following words: 

‘*‘The important points in this record are 
that the company has more than held its 
own in the markets of the state; that its 
mine operating profits have increased; that 
it has been able to pay every cent of in- 
terest on its bonded indebtedness on the 
dates due; and that it has maintained for the 
miners a wage scale set by agreement, and 
has increased their stability of employment. 
Its strength lies in its internal relationships 
and in what ought to be regarded as the 
most important phase of its operations, the 
productivity of labor and the goodwill 
characterizing relations between workers 
and management.”’ 

While the book makes no direct com- 
parison between the agreement here studied 
and the company union which has long been 
in operation in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, it is interesting to observe that 
the latter corporation has experienced 
severe financial strain incident to the de- 
pression which must have affected seriously 
its relations with its workers. Whether the 
existence of a collective agreement in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company might have 
forestalled its financial reverses, I have no 
way of knowing. But this book makes 
clear that the competitive struggle has 
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been intense in bituminous coal and is a 
conditioning factor that enters into every 
effort to build up stable relations with 
employees in this competitive area. 

In fact, it is no doubt primarily because 
of the disorganization of this industry 
throughout the country, brought about by 
excessive competition, that Miss van Kleeck 
felt justified in taking as strong a line as 
she does in the section dealing with the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

There will be those who will find this 
section of the book doctrinaire and not a 
logical conclusion from her facts. But any- 
one who knows Miss van Kleeck will realize 
that her advocacy of the socialization of the 
coal industry has come out of a long, earnest 
and dispassionate consideration of the prob- 
lem. Nor is she alone in her conclusion 
among those who have taken the time to 
become familiar with its elements. Briefly, 
the forecast to which she comes is set forth 
in the following paragraphs: 

‘Scientific management must be given 
freedom to operate over the coal industry 
as a whole, but scientific management is 
possible in one industry only as part of a 
total planned economy, and this is im- 
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possible for capitalism. It requires social 
ownership and administration as the logical 
and inevitable next step in the evolution of 
the economic system. But the science here 
put forward is not the science of the tech- 
nician alone, but science in the service of 
workers and producers, whose collective 
action can build not only an economic 
system but a human society.”’ 

From the point of view of most personnel 
workers, the emphasis which Miss van 
Kleeck puts upon the crucial réle which 
the workers must play in effecting the 
transition to socialization which she advo- 
cates, will seem unfamiliar, and in the cur- 
rent vocabulary, ‘‘radical.’”’ For she says 
flatly, ‘“‘It is the workers who must lead in 
the upbuilding of a new system.”’ But 
those who are familiar with the trend in 
other capitalist countries toward a recog- 
nition of the réle of the workers in effecting 
basic social changes will not be greatly 
startled. In any event, here is a realistic 
study by an honest mind which will repay 
careful pondering by every executive and 
especially by executives interested in the 
development of the right relations between 
management and workers. 


PEOPLE AT WORK 


By Frances Perkins. 


Miss Perkins’ preface calls this book the 
result of many discussions with people who 
wish vicarious experience of the wage- 
earner’s way of life and of mass production 
industrial problems. ‘These discussions 
have been popular rather than profound and 
are presented as a possible service to others 
who are making a rapid quest for a little 
information in this field.’”’ It would be 
less than fair to expect more than the 
author promises, but many readers will 
have hoped to approach closer to the foun- 
dations of Miss Perkins’ convictions as well 
as her faith. 

Two-thirds of the book is primarily a 
narrative of dramatic episodes in the 
nation’s industrial development and of the 
growing public recognition of the human 
problems accompanying it. This runs from 
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Colonial days and the “fair long paradise’”’ 
of the Lowell factory system in the 1820’s 
through the ‘‘deflation of human life’’ which 
followed the rapid population increases of 
the early nineteenth century both here and 
in England, with instances of poverty, filth 
and disease, to the 1911 Triangle fire and the 
social legislation it brought forth, the un- 
even prosperity of the 1920’s with their 
growing unemployment, and the crushing 
impact of this depression both on total 
payrolls and on individual lives. This part 
of the book is concluded with an account 
of the present Administration’s efforts for 
recovery through public works and the 
N.LR.A., especially as exemplified by the 
cotton and steel codes, and their results up 
to March of this year. 

In the main, this is an effective, swift- 














running and often moving narrative of 
significant events and their effect on public 
opinion, but the reader is frequently pulled 
up short by observations on economic 
trends and problems and, before he can 
grasp them, is suddenly tumbled into the 
next decade and a new episode. This is 
confusing, especially when occasionally he 
is puzzled by a dramatic but hasty and 
somewhat obscure sentence. 

Many of these observations might better 
have been left for the book’s final chapters, 
in which the author discusses more directly 
the types of unemployment and the ways to 
combat them, the standards of a good job, 
the implications of a surplus economy and 
the safeguards it needs. Here is an es- 
pecially thought-provoking discussion of 
the replacement through technological 
change and the resulting economic shifts of 
a highly paid skilled mechanic by two or 
three low wage younger workers in distribu- 
tion or personal service work. There are 
excellent pages, too, on seasonal unemploy- 
ment, safety, high standard working condi- 
tions, and the evils of child labor. The 
bare mention of Clause 7a in terms of its 
objectives and as insuring workers the right 
to act through a committee as citizens do in 
protesting poor garbage removal, is regret- 
table but understandable. 

As a preventive of major depressions in 
a surplus economy, Miss Perkins puts her 
faith almost solely in the high mass pur- 
chasing power theory secured in part by 
minimum wages, the spread of employment 
through shortened hours, and old age pen- 
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sions. If, in spite of them, economic vigor 
declines, it is to be restored by the use of 
public works and unemployment insurance. 
Obviously she could not treat in this book 
such matters as the price and credit struc- 
ture, trends of population growth, the bal- 
ance between capital and consumption 
goods, and the motives of business enter- 
prises under capitalism, particularly those 
involving new investment. But more rec- 
ognition of their great importance is sorely 
needed and, without it, the efficacy of these 
other remedies is bound to be exaggerated. 
Certainly there seem to be severe limits on 
the extent to which public works or any 
seriously proposed unemployment in- 
surance plan can halt the downswing of a 
major depression such as this. Her failure 
to give due weight to these complexities 
permits Miss Perkins to compare “‘the con- 
ception of consciously tinkering with the 
economic machine’”’ to the repair of the 
automobile or plumbing ‘“‘by the experi- 
mental use of whatever gadgets or personal 
belongings have taken the place of the hair- 
pin,’”’ and to assert that the winter’s coal 
and the baby’s milk ‘‘must always precede 
generalized abstract theory in our own 
thinking.”’ 

Nevertheless, ‘‘People at Work’ does 
contribute to intelligent understanding of 
those essential problems with which it deals 
and will do its full part in arousing that 
grave and militant concern for “‘an industrial 
life good in human terms’’ without which 
this civilization will hardly survive. 


TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION 
By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1934, 506 pp., $4.50 


Reviewed by C. S. Stocomse, Personnel Research Federation 


Mr. Mumford’s latest and most fascinat- 
ing book may appropriately be divided into 
two parts. In the first half he reviews the 
culture which preceded the machine and 
then passes to the development of the 
machine from its earliest forms to the latest 
Burlington Zephyr. Beginning with the 
monastery clock invented by a monk rear 
the end of the tenth century, through nine 


centuries to the latest airplanes and stream- 
line cars, Mr. Mumford writes an entrancing 
tale of the machine’s history. The monk, 
the soldier, the miner, and the financier are 
the main contributors to this development. 
The material has been organized by dividing 
the evolution of the machine into three 
phases. We are now in the neotechnic 
phase. 
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The latter half of his book is a discussion 
of the effect of this machine development on 
man as regards both his individual and his 
social personality. In these ten centuries, 
Mr. Mumford sees leadership shifting from 
the subjective to the objective personality. 
This objective point of view in the modern 
world has produced a new interest in and 
acceptance of the material world of fact 
which man has discovered. Man has yet 
much to learn from this new world of facts. 
These lessons must be absorbed before a 
‘more richly organic, profoundly, human 
development is possible.’’ 

Mr. Mumford thinks that indefinite 
growth in speed, size of machines, popula- 
tion, wealth, etc., is no longer possible. 
After ten centuries the machine system is 
beginning to reach a “state of internal 
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equilibrium’’ which is the keynote of our 
opening age. This dynamic equilibrium 
must take place in environment, the rela- 
tion between industry and agriculture, and 
in population. It is only in a balanced and 
integrated world that human personality 
may be developed as a whole—and this 
according to Mr. Mumford is the true end 
and aim of life. 

The psychologist will find stimulation in 
this book but few specific answers to his 
problems. He may take issue with some of 
Mr. Mumford’s views and opinions on 
man’s personality problems both past and 
future, but he will find a broad perspective 
and well organized historical background 
for his own work, which will provide a 
satisfying orientation. 


ATTITUDES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


By QO. Milton Hall. New York: Columbia University (Archives of Psychology), 
1934, 65 pp., $1.00 


Reviewed by RicHarp STEPHEN Unrprock, The Procter and Gamble Company 


This study of attitudes of employed and 
unemployed engineers, is one of the few 
factual reports that have emerged as by- 
products of the period of depression. It 
will be welcomed by industrial relations 
men as a careful piece of work where scien- 
tific ingenuity and interest were focused on 
a problem of prime importance and where 
recently developed techniques were utilized 
to study the reactions of mature individuals 
who were industrially oriented. Hall has 
told a dramatic story of the fears and chang- 
ing beliefs of men who stand on the various 
rungs of the ladder of economic security. 
It will not be many years before familiarity 
with this study will be one of the marks of 
the enlightened personnel man. 

The study was made in the spring of 
1932 when at least thirty per cent of New 
York City professional engineers were un- 
employed. Approximately nine hundred 
men coéperated in filling out attitude ques- 
tionnaires and personal history blanks. 
Data concerning age, salary, nativity, edu- 
cation, religion, state licensing, and marital 
status were studied in an attempt to dis- 
cover the relationship between attitudes 





and economic security. Three hundred 
usable records were obtained from employed 
engineers and 360 from unemployed. Half 
of the unemployed engineers whose records 
were used had been out of work thirty-nine 
weeks or longer. The median age of the 
men in the two groups of employed and 
unemployed was approximately 37 years. 

This report is loaded with facts of enor- 
mous social importance. It is difficult to 
refrain from quoting extensively. Hall 
found that ‘‘23 per cent of unemployed men 
as against 6 per cent of employed men, held 
that ‘a revolution might be a good thing for 
this country.’’’ Employment managers 
will be interested in the effect of unem- 
ployment upon future hiring. It was dis- 
covered that “‘three times as many unem- 
ployed as employed men felt that ‘it doesn’t 
pay to work too hard because employers will 
only take advantage of you.’”’ This is 
especially significant, when we note that the 
men between thirty and forty years of age 
were most bitter toward employers. 

As might be expected, distinct differences 
in occupational morale were discovered in 
the various groups studied. Among the 




















unemployed, the destitute who had received 
no work relief were lowest in morale. 
Among the employed, those in the higher 
salary classifications felt most secure. Hall 
has demonstrated quite conclusively that 
occupational morale is related to economic 
security. 

It is beyond the province of a study of 
this kind to discuss the possibility that 
there may be a point on the scale of occupa- 
tional morale where dissatisfaction with 
the present order may be expected to result 
in direct action. The thoughtful reader of 
this report will have that point in mind, 
however. 
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The author is to be commended for pub- 
lishing his complete questionnaire covering 
attitude toward employers, attitude to- 
ward religion, and scales for measuring 
occupational morale. Employers and relief 
agencies may use these “‘social barometers”’ 
in studying other groups. 

This report will be of immediate and 
future interest to personnel men, vocational 
counselors, relief agency administrators, 
psychologists, and educators. It is safe to 
predict that the small edition in which it 
has been printed will be speedily exhausted, 
because it is particularly timely, scientific, 
and well-written. 





Tue TECHNIQUE OF SocraL INVESTIGATION. 
By C. Luther Fry. New York: Harper, 
1934, 315 pp., $2.50. 

This is a manual for the conduct of social 
research. It tells the beginner how to plan 
a study. It describes the various tech- 
niques of fact-gathering: direct observa- 
tion, interviewing, questionnaires and 
enumerations, experimentation and tests. 
Latter chapters give aids to interpreting 
findings, preparing the report, and dis- 
seminating the findings, while the final 
chapter, adopting a broader approach, 
evaluates the possibilities and recognizes 
the limitations of social research. Over fifty 
pages of annotated bibliography supple- 
ment the necessarily rather elementary 
treatment of the text. 


Tue ABC or rue NRA. By Charles Dear- 
ing, Paul T. Homan, Lewis L. Lorwin and 
Leverett S. Lyon. Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1934, 185 pp., $1.50. 
This book is as elementary as its title 

implies. It gives a brief and convenient 
summary of the NRA situation up to Feb- 
ruary, 1934. The authors properly confine 
themselves to a purely factual exposition, 
leaving any efforts at appraisal to later 
studies which the Brookings Institution 
now has under way. 


INSTITUTIONAL BreHavior. By Floyd H. 
Allport, Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1933, 526 pp., $3.50. 
Professor Allport well sets forth in his 

own words the purpose of this volume. 





‘During the past ten years I: have been 
pointing out the inadequacies which seem to 
me to arise from talking about ‘societal’ 
entities, such as groups and institutions, as 
though they possessed human qualities, 
causal potency, or characteristics for ob- 
jective, scientific study. .... In this book 
I have examined these group approaches 
more thoroughly, and have tested them not 
merely by the criterion of scientific method, 
but by. tracing their consequences through- 
out human relationships and the structure 
of social organization. And in contrast 
with the societal view, I have outlined, how- 
ever inadequately, the beginnings of anew 
orientation: I have tried to reinterpret both 
institution and society in terms of the be- 
havior of individuals.”’ 

Institutions which are studied from this 
point of view include the political, eco- 
nomic, the familial, educational, and reli- 
gious. And the book concludes with a 
stimulating chapter on ‘‘The Hope for a 
New Individualism.”’ 

Much of the matter of this volume is so 
important, timely, and prophetic that it is 
a pity the author could not have couched 
it in terms and in a format which would 
have made it more acceptable to a general 
audience. Unfortunately the vocabulary 
is somewhat technical, the paragraphs and 
the pages are forbiddingly long and the book 
runs to 520 pages. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Allport will at some future time 
distill the essence of his real creative out- 
look into a popular book which will in- 
fluence a wider public. 
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Turn Your IMAGINATION INTO MoNneEY. 
By Ray Giles. New York: Harper, 1934, 
205 pp., $2.50 
Since a special premium is placed on 

originality in these days of rapid change and 
keen competition, Mr. Giles aims to help 
people improve their imagination and cash 
in on their ideas. His book gives many 
concrete suggestions and is crowded with 
anecdotes and examples. Even though the 
reader may be irritated by such question- 
able statements as “‘superior intelligence 
usually goes with bashfulness,’’ he cannot 
fail to be stimulated. 


BEcoMING A WRITER. By Dorothea Brande. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934, 148 
pp., $2.00 
Vocational counselor will find that Be- 

coming a Writer is a good book to put in 

the hands of their many clients who express 
the ambition to earn their living by writing. 

A careful reading will turn away many whose 

ambitions are ill-advised. Those who are 

still determined on a writing career will 
find the book a practical and helpful guide. 


Tue System or Basic Enauisu. By C. K. 
Ogden. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1934, 320 pp., $2.50 
Basic English, that new international 

auxiliary language, is here systematically 
described and explained. This system of 
850 English words and a few rules for their 
organization is easily learned and covers 
all the needs of everyday life. Basic Eng- 
lish is no fad, but a scientifically worked out 
system which should gradually find wider 
acceptance. 


Crvinizep «Lire. By Knight Dunlap. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1934, pp., 
$4.00 
Civilized Life is a revision and enlarge- 

ment of the author’s Social Psychology, 

first published in 1925. In this enlarged 
form it will serve as a highly informing and, 
in some parts, fascinating book for the 
intelligent general reader, or as a class text. 


THE FounpATIONS oF PsycHoLocy. By 
Jared Sparks Moore and Herbert Furnee. 
Second Edition, Revised. Princeton: 
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Princeton Univ. Press, 1933, pp. xix, 287, 

$3.00 

The twelve years which have elapsed 
since The Foundation of Psychology was 
first published, have necessitated a number 
of revisions in the second edition. Be- 
sides rewriting most of the sections dealing 
with Behaviorism, the authors have in- 
cluded Gestalt and Purposive Psychology 
in the present volume; and they have also 
brought their bibliography up to date. As 
it stands, The Foundations of Psychology 
will make a very suitable “academic”’ text- 
book, preferably for advanced students. 


TEXTBOOK OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy. By 
Roy M. Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaffer. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1934, 389 
pp., $4.00 
The business executive comes into con- 

tact with few ‘‘abnormal”’ people, but a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of his workers are 
afflicted with conflicts, tensions, or un- 
warranted worries. While not obvious, 
these troubles decrease efficiency and make 
successful job adjustment difficult. The 
executive can probably gain a better under- 
standing of these mental mechanisms 
through study of abnormal psychology than 
he can through the regular textbooks of 
general psychology. And the book being 
reviewed will serve admirably for this 
study. It is a concise review of what is 
known about the field of abnormal psy- 
chology. It is well-balanced, being swayed 
neither by the psychoanalytical nor the 
muscle-twitch physiological schools. 


PLANNING Your Future (2nd edition). 
By G. E. Myers, M. Little, and S.A. 
Robinson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1934, 419 pp., $1.50. 

The first edition of this text, designed for 
use of junior high school students, has 
proved itself. In practice it has not only 
supplied information about the vocational 
world, but it has also been found to stimu- 
late students’ thought and interest. The 
present edition brings occupational census 
data up to date, takes into account changed 
conditions resulting from the economic 
crises, and incorporates new information 
resulting from recent governmental ac- 
tivities. 
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New Books 


AFTER THE SHUTDOWN. By Ewan Clague 
and others. New Haven: Yale Institute 
of Human Relations, 1934, 164 pp., $2.00 

THe AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
America: A Study in Progressive Trade- 
Unionism. By Charles E, Zaretz. New 
York: Ancon, 1934, 306 pp., $2.00 

ARBITRATION IN THE NEw INDUSTRIAL 
Society. By Frances A. Kellor. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1934, 266 pp., $2.00 

THe Comina AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
George Henry Soule. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934, 324 pp., $2.50 

DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHo.ocy: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Human Behavior. 
By Florence L. Goodenough. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1934, 636 pp., $3.00 

FaitH, FEAR AND Fortungs. By Daniel 
Starch and Roger Barton. New York: 
Richard Smith, 226 pp., $2.00 

HistoricaL Basis FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
InsuRANCE. By Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934, 325 pp., $3.00 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
Statps oF Amprica. By H. A. Mar- 
quand. New York: Oxford, 1934, 114 pp., 
$1.00 


LABOR UNDER THE NRA. By Carroll R. 
Daugherty. Boston: Houghton, 1934, 42 
pp., $.25 

MEASUREMENTIN Rapio. By Frederick H. 
Lumley. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1934, 325 pp., $3.00 

ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF GUID- 
ANCE IN PusiicEpucation. By Richard 
D. Allen. New York: Inor, 1934, 442 
pp., $3.65 

THe Puicat oF THE Bituminous CoAL 
Miner. By Homer L. Morris. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934, 267 pp., $3.00 

THe Science or Work. By Morris S. 
Viteles. New York: Norton, 1934, 453 pp., 
$3.75 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF DOCUMENTS: 
A BrsiiograpHy oF SourcE MaTERIALS. 
Compiled by the Document Section, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1934, 18 
pp., $.35 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND Success. 2nd 
Ed. By Edward J. Gallagher. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1934, 214 pp., $1.20 
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EXECUTIVES 


ScripNER, CHares 8S. Self-analysis for 
the executive. N.O. M.A. Forum, Feb., 
1934, vol. 9, p. 12-14. (Abstract in Man- 
agement Review, Apr., 1934, vol. 23, p. 
111-112.) 

Lists ten questions to be used ina 
personal survey. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Vernon, H. M. (M. D.; Investigator, Great 
Britain Industrial Health Research 
Board). Development of the two-shift 
system in Great Britain. International 
Labour Review, Feb., 1924, vol. 29, p. 
165-180. 

Examination of the methods and results 
of a two-shift system worked between the 
hours of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m., the average 
hours worked by each shift being reduced 
to about 41 per week. Effects on output, 
wages, labor turnover and the workers. 
Dr. Vernon recommends the system as 
offering a means of reducing hours of work 
which involves little or no reduction of 
wages, as not unacceptable to employers, 
and as suited alike to the present condi- 
tions of trade depression and to times of 
trade revival. 


INCOME STATISTICS 


Kuznets, Simon. National income, 1929- 
1932. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search Bulletin, Jan. 26, 1934, no. 29, p. 
1-10. 

Results of a study made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in codperation with 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Figures are given for wages, 
salaries, dividends, interest and employ- 
ment as well as income. 


Dootey, 


JOB ANALYSIS 


C. R. (Personnel Manager, 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation). Philoso- 
phy and procedure of a job analysis. 
Personnel, Feb. 1934, vol. 10, p. 67-71. 

Detailed description of the plan used by 
the Socony-Vacuum Corporation. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


BowpeENn, Wirt (U. S. Bureau of Labor- 


Statistics). Productivity, hours and 
compensation of railroad labor; part 3, 
transportation employees. Monthly 
Labor Review, Feb., 1934, vol. 38, p. 269- 
288. 

Third in a series of articles, the first of 
which appeared in the December, 1933, 
issue, the second in the January, 1934, 
issue. Part one dealt with all employees 
and Part two with classes other than 
transportationemployees. In most cases 
comparative data are given annually back 
to 1916. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


American Federation of Labor. Four labor 


problems. American Federationist, Mar., 
1934, vol. 41, p. 268-278. 

1. Representation of labor on the code 
authority. 

2. Establishment of joint industrial 
relations boards. 

3. Company unions and collective 
bargaining. 

4. What is ahead for us in real wages. 

These plans can best be described by 
quoting the foreword to each: 

1. ‘‘The thesis of this memorandum is 
that a representative of labor should be on 
each Code Authority—certainly this is 
true of each important industry. His 
status on the Code Authority should be 
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such as to enable him to operate effec- 
tively. It is well known that nine-tenths 
of every law is its administration. The 
administration of the National Recovery 
Act will be worked out primarily through 
the codes; labor must be in a position to 
participate effectively in this administra- 
tion.”’ 

2. ‘‘The thesis of this memorandum is 
that in perhaps a score of our largest 
industries Joint Industrial Relations 
Boards should be established. Such 
Boards already exist in several industries 
and of course the National Labor Board 
(Senator Wagner, chairman) serves the 
country as a whole. These Joint Indus- 
trial Relations Boards for particular 
industries would work in codperation 
with, and not in conflict with, the 
National Labor Board.”’ 

3. ‘“‘The purpose of this memorandum 
is to place before you in convenient form 
some of the more significant statements 
made recently (November, 1933) by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in 
its publication entitled Individual and 
Collective Bargaining under the NRA, 
a Statistical Study of Present Practice.” 

4. “‘The thesis of this memorandum is 
simple and plain. There is ahead of us a 
very great danger to real wages. Unless 
our collective bargaining is strengthened 
by a prompt and large increase in organi- 
zation, so that through collective bargain- 
ing money wages may be raised as fast as 
the value of the dollar declines, a lowered 
standard of living impends.’’ 


Evans, Mercer G. (Emory University). 
Southern wage differentials under the 
NRA. Southern Economic Journal, Jan., 
1934, vol. 1, p. 3-13. 

A scholarly approach from the econo- 
mist’s point of view. In the main favor- 
able to the New Deal policy. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Cuark, Harotp F. Planning occupational 
distribution. Occupations, Feb., 1934, 
vol. 12, p. 18-26. (Abstract in Manage- 
ment Review, Apr., 1934, vol. 23, p. 114- 
115.) 

The author proposes that each com- 


munity plan the occupational distribution 
within its boundaries, these plans to be 
adjusted into larger state and national 
plans. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Epwarps, ABA M. (Ph.D.; United States 


Bureau of the Census.) White collar 
workers. Monthly Labor Review, Mar., 
1934, vol. 38, p. 501-505. 

Facts drawn from an analysis of census 
data, showing the remarkable growth of 
this group during the 30 year period from 
1900 to 1930 (from 7.5 to 16.3 per cent of 
the total gainful workers). 


SMALL PLANTS 


Watson, W. F. Worker’s point of view: 


XVI, the problem of the small shop. Hu- 
man Factor, Mar., 1934, vol. 8, p. 101-111. 
The author (a working mechanic of 
thirty years’ experience) discusses the 
survival of the small engineering work- 
shop in an era of mass production, and the 
reasons which enable shops of this kind, 
in spite of obsolete equipment and bad 
working conditions, to turn out good work 
at competitive prices. He describes his 
own experiences as an employee in small 
workshops and concludes that, in spite of 
rationalization, there will always be a 
place for the small firm, just as there will 
always be men who prefer the freedom 
and variety of work in such firms to work 
under far better physical conditions in a 
mass-production factory. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


American Association for Social Security. 


Federal and state social insurance bills. 
Social Security, Apr., 1934, vol. 8, p. 10-12. 
A brief digest of the provisions of the 
various bills covering unemployment 
insurance, old age and social security in 
Congress and in sixteen states in 1934. 


TESTS 


VERNON, Puitie E. Measurement of per- 


sonality and temperament. Human Fac- 
tor, Mar., 1934, vol. 8, p. 87-95. 

The author points out the inherent 
difficulties in devising suitable tests to 
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use in such measurements and describes 
methods which he feels can be used. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Kreps, THEODORE J. Estimates of unem- 
ployment during the last four years. 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Mar., 1934, vol. 29, Supplement, 
p. 81-85. 

Description of a method of computa- 
tion based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures. A curve based on this method is 
shown in a chart along with curves for 
estimates by Col. Ayres and the A. F, 
of L. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Groves, Harotp M., anp ELIZABETH 
BranvEis (University of Wisconsin). 
Economic bases of the Wisconsin unem- 
ployment reserves act. American Eco- 
nomic Review, Mar., 1934, vol. 24, p. 38-52. 

“Part of the cost of unemployment 
should be assessed to specific industrial 
concerns rather than to the community as 
a whole. Unless this be done the con- 
sumer is unable to choose low-cost prod- 
ucts and concerns, since prices will not 
reflect all of the social costs. When 
social costs reasonably attributed to one 
producer are shifted to another, unfair 
competition results. Technological 
changes should carry their own costs, 
since decisions as to their practicability 
will be affected thereby. 

“In answer to the charge that the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Reserve Act 
provides inadequate relief, it may be said 
that all labor legislation starts with inade- 
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quate protection, and a particular state 
can raise its standard as other states 
create or raise theirs. Even though the 
financial incentive to regularization under 
an unemployment reserve act may be. 
small, it may be an effective stimulus to 
the psychology of business men. More- 
over small incentives are frequently 
sufficient to change the balance in close 
decisions of business policy. Important 
achievements have been made in the pre- 
vention of unemployment, and a universal 
attack upon the problem might prove 
more proportionately effective.” 


MaARGUERITE. Collaboration 
between placing and unemployment in- 
surance institutions. International La- 
bour Review, Mar., 1934, vol. 29, p. 320-340. 
An examination of the fundamental 
reasons for the necessity of collaboration 
between placing services and insurance 
systems, and of the conditions in which 
it can be most effective. A timely contri- 
bution to the discussion of a question 
which is of immediate interest today. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Levine, Lovis (Ohio State University). 


Workmen’s compensation experience in 
Ohio during the depression. Journal of 
Political Economy, Apr., 1934, vol. 42, 
p. 237-248. 

The author’s intention is to show the 
relationship between the problems of 
unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation insurance in order that the 
former may profit by the experience of the 
latter. 
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